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LADY ROSLYN’S MYST 


OHAPTER XVIl. 


The heavy sigh, 
The tear in the guy ewomy eye, 
The pallid cheek and brow, confess'd 
That grief was busy in his breast. 
Scott's Rokeby. 

RELLEN Potack had taken possession of his mo- 
ther's favourite chair in the drawing-room near one 
of the windows, and was regarding curiously the de- 
solate and neglected condition of the apartment, 
which seemed to have lost its home-like air, when 
Alix Erle, pale and sad, yet strangely composed, en- 
tered his presence. 

He sprang up to greet her. 

“Here I am back again, little Alix,” he said, taking 
her trembling hand and pressing it closely, and 
vending towards her as though he longed to kiss her. 
“ | walked up from the station, intending to surprise 
youall, Where is my mother ?” 

“ Did you not receive my letter, Rellen ?” 

“T have received no letter. You know I have 
been to France, and I have not been near the 
post-office since my return. Is my motherill? I 
noticed the doctor’s gig at the gate, but I did not 
dream his visit could be intended for my mother !” 

Alix gently conducted Rellen to the sofa, and sat 
beside him, saying, sadly : 

“I wrote to you a week ago, saying that Aunt 
Lettice was ill, Rellen. Oh! if I had only known 
your address in France! If I could only have tele- 
graphed to you!” 

The young man turned pale, and his lips quivered 
under his light moustache. 

“Is my mother very ill, Alix?” he asked. 

“She has been very ill, Rellen ?” 

“She is better then now!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of relief. “What has beenthe matter with her?” 

Tears that would not be kept back welled up into 





Alix’s soft brown eyes, and she said : 
“Oh, Rellen! formonths Aunt Lettice has been a 
prey to a terrible and incurable disease, that has been 
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slowly eating its way to her heart. She has borne | 


She was asleep, with the sunlight streaming ia 


her agony in silence and in secret, letting no one | upon her, glorifying her charming beauty. 


know of it but the doctor. 
you and me. She wanted to see us happy and joyous 
to the last. And now——” 

Her voice broke down in a tempest of sobs. 

“ And now,” said the young man, slowly, and in 
an awe-struck tone. “ And now she must die ?” 

Alix shook her head. 

“Can’t you understand, Rellen?” she asked, | 
mournfully. “Aunt Lettice cannot die, for she has | 
entered upon the life eternal!” 

“She is dead? My mother is dead ?” demanded | 
Rellen Polack, in quick, gasping tones. 

“Yes, she died within the last hour. She fell 
asleep with my hand in hers, and has not awakened !” 

The young man’s face was as pale as that of the 
dead up-stairs, and he looked stunned as he said: 

“ This seems incredible, Alix. I cannot believe it. | 
Why, she was well last week. She cannot be dead. I | 
will see for myself !” 

He arose abruptly, quitting the room, and Alix 
heard his quick tread ascending the stairs to his 
mother's chamber. 

The doctor and nurse were standing together by 
the bedside when he entered, but they stole noise- 
lessly from the room, and the bereaved son was left 
alone. 

During the hour that followed no one ventured to 
intrude upon him, but the nurse now and then came 
tw the door, and finding it still shut went away again. 

At length, the door of the death-chamber opened, | 
and Rellen Polack emerged, but little changed from 
his ordinary self, save that he had a strangely sub- 
dued air, and had lost something of the foppishness 
that usually distinguished him. 

He went up to his own chamber, paid some atten- 
tion to his toilette, for even then he could not forego 
the satisfaction to be derived from a faultless attire, 
and returned to the drawing-room, in search of Alix. | 

He found her there, lying upon the sofa, her black | 
hair flowing over the crimson pillow, in a mass of | 
confused curls, her scarlet lips just parted, and her 
dark clear cheeks stained with a delicate colouring. | 





She feared to distress | 


Rellen Polack advanced and stood beside her, re- 
garding her intently, with his hands folded across 
his breast. 

Even in his present grief, and he did grieve bit- 
terly for the unexpected death of his only parent, he 


| looked admiringly upon the child-like, innocent being 


who slept so peacefully there before him, and exulted 
in ker loveliness. 

He marked the clearness and purity of her brunette 
complexion, the steady glow of her cheeks and lips, 
the long, curling black lashes that guarded her shut 


| eyes, the graceful abandon of her attitude, and, above 


all, the patient mournfulness of her countenance 
even in sleep. 

“Poor little Alix,” he murmured, involuntarily, 
reaching out his hand, and closing the shutters 
that the sun might no longer play upon her face. 
“ She looks completely exhausted. _ I dare say that 
she has scarcely closed her eyes for a week. | 
should like the room to look home-like wheu she 
awakens.” 

He crossed the floor, opened another window, and 
emptied upon the ground without the withered con 
tents of the flower-vases, which had been undis- 
turbed fora week. 

And then he stepped out into the garden and cut 
long sprays of red and pink roses, hyacinths, and 
pansies, brought them im and arrauged them taste 
fully in every receptacle for the purpose that the 
drawing-room contained. 

The task seemed to afford him genuine satisfaction 
and pleasure. 

It was singular that this man of mystery, who had 
listened unmoved to the prayers of the stately and 
lovely Countess of Roslyn, who had exulted in 
the hold he had obtained over the bride of the noble 
earl, should delight in pleasing the eyes of a child- 
like girl like Alix, and in giving her heart a single 
throb of joy. 

But the ruling passion of his evil heart was his 
love for Alix Erle—a love as pure, true, and stead- 
fast, as even the good can feel. A single hair 
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from her black curls was more precious in his sight 
than all his' costly jewels, and he treasured up her 
chance words and smiles, as something more pre- 
cious than gold. 

When he had finished his self-imposed task, he 
noiselessly quitted the drawing-room. 

In the corridor he encountered the cook, an im- 
mensely large woman, whose red face was overcast 
with the general gloom, and who stepped softly, as 
if she feared to awaken the silent sleeper up-stairs. 

“T was just going in search of you,” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“Tt's a sad coming home for you, Master Rellen,” 
returned the woman, putting her apron to her eyes, 
“but people must eat, and your breakfast is almost 
ready. If Miss Alix would eat with you 'twould do 
her good, for she hasn’t eaten enough to keep a bird 
alive for a whole week.” 

“Miss Alix is asleep now, but she will share my 
breakfast. Lay the table for two in the library. I 
will ring when I want it served.” 

The cook assented, and retreated to her dominions, 
while her master returned to the drawing-room, 
seated himself near the sleeping maiden, and waited 
for her to awaken. 

It was at first pleasant to watch her gentle slum- 
bers, but thoughts of the one who had cherished her 
as a daughter came involuntarily to his mind, anda 
look of sadness gathered in his light blue eyes—a 
sadness that almost, if not quite, approached the 
verge of tearfulness. 

But if Rellen Polack shed any tears to the memory 
of his mother, it must have been during the hour 
which he had spent in her death-chamber, for no 
one was ever permitted to witness such a tribute of 
grief and affection from him. 

Pushing hig chair back from the light, it came in 
contact with a bogk which lay upon the edge of the 
console-table, and the velume fell te the floor. 

The aocise thus made eroused Alix from her slum- 
bers. 

She had aceustomed bheraelf to awaken at the 
slightest sound, apd now etarted, and half-opened 
her eyes, exclaiming unconseiously : 

‘“T am coming, aunty, dear-— 

Rellen cong his breath, gaspingly. 

The sound served to awaken Alix thoroughly ; 
she arose to a sitting posture, and looked at the 
young man with mingled surprise and confusion. 

“I did not mean to go to sleep, Rellen,” she said, 
“but I was very tired a 

“ Make no apologies, Alix!” he exclaimed. “ You 
have exhausted yourself, and should spend the day 
in your bed!” 

‘“ Have you had your breakfast, Rellen? I ordered 
it directly after you came.” 

“We will have itnow. And after breakfast we 
will have a long talk. I have so many questions to 
ask you, so much to say.” 

He touched the bell, as a signal to the cook, and 
Alix glanced around the room, warned by the fra- 
grance of the freshly-gathered flowers. 

She knew from whom had come this delicate at- 
tention, and gave him an affectionate, grateful look 
that thanked him better than words could have done. 

““Come, Alix,” he said, offering her his arm. 
“ Breakfast is ready.” 

The maiden was about to plead her want of appe- 
tite and to beg to be excused, but, remembering how 
desolate the table would be without any of the 
home-faces, she placed her hand in his, and was 
conducted across the hall to the room dignified with 
the title of library. 

It was a small square room, with a western aspect, 
that had served as a repository for books, in the days 
when Anerly Lodge had been noted as a school for 
young ladies. It was — fitted up, with a cool- 
looking green carpet, and three or four mahogany 
bookcases, each surmounted by a plaster bust, half- 
veiled with thin gauze. 

The breakfast-table was placed in the centre of 
this little room, and presented an inviting appearance 
with its display of china, crystal, and silver, as well 
as with the delicately-broiled birds laid upon toast, 
and the painted china tea-pot, fragrant with the mild 
aud pleasant beverage. 

The master of the Lodge handed Alix to her seat 
and took his own opposite. He waited upon her as- 
siduously, and the maiden forced herself to eat, but 
the meal progressed mostly in silence. 

30th felt relieved when the repast was finished, 
and they returned to the drawing-room. 

“ Now, Alix,” said the young man, leading her to 
the sofa, and seating himself beside her, detaining 
her hand, “ tell me about my mother’s illness. Tell 
me everything that has happened at the Lodge since 
I went away.” 

Alix proceeded to obey. She related how she had 
visited Tenton Fall the morning after he had left 
home, how she had rescued the miller’s child, and 
been in turn rescued, but she said little of her rescuer, 





who Rellen very naturally took for granted, was’ s 
mill-operative or farm labourer. She~told of seeing 
the doctor’s gig at the gate on her return, of being 
alarmed, and then detailed the old lady’s confession 
of a mortal illness. 

“ After she told me of her disease, Rellen, she 
wanted to be helped to bed, which she did not leave 
afterwards,” added Alix, striving to cepress her tears. 
“She slept most of the time, for her sufferings in- 
creased with every moment, and it was necessary to 
give her opiates. She spoke of you in every waking 
interval, and this morning she said she thought she 
should live till your return !” 

“My poor mother!” said Rellen, with a tremulous 
utterance. “If I had but her danger, I 
would have come to her at once! To think that I 
was so near her, and yet did not once imagine that 
she needed me!” 

“So near, Rellen? 
France?” ~ ha 

“Yes, but I returned two singe. Business 
detained me in London, but, fT ,enly known 
the truth, nothing could have k home. 
Did my mother leave no meggage 

“Yes, Rellen. She left her 
best love, and this!” and Kix bent and 
pressed her sweet lips ta of the 
oo her. “I te give you lest 

iss !” : 


There was a brief silegeg,ap@ then the young: mam. 
said: i 7 


Why, were you not in 


“Did she say nothing about me in her last hours, 


Alix? Tell me all she gaid to this morning }"" 

A bright, vivid colour more steadily than 
before on I's cheeks, and she droeped her gage’ 
t. ®t 


in mai ° 
comprehended its cause. 


Rellen 
He knew thet bis mother had for his 


riage he did mot but that 

ha Fi har iat noperied hor hope to he 

girl. He ’ 
“Never mind what she geid now, dear,” he said, 


“You ghall tell.me some other time, | 


if you for every word witered by my mother 
in her last hours has a great value for oa Let us 
talk of ourselves now.” 

There was something so 
that. Alix inetinadinnly, shrank 
v 


to 
wound 
drawing? to him. 

“Ts my little sister afraid of me?” he asked, re- 
proachfully. 

“ Oh, no, no, Rellen!” 

“ Have you realized, Alix, how lonely you will be 
now at the Lodge? I shall be compelled to spend 
much of my time in town, and the servants will be 
neither protectors nor companions for you.” 

“T know it, Rellen,” was the mournful response. 

“You are but a child in many respects, Alix, al- 
though you are eighteen. You are learned in book- 
knowledge, a genuine artist, a fine musician, and 
an excellent linguist, but what do you know of man- 
kind, you unsuspicious, innocent little dove? You 
believe every one to be as good, true and honest 
as the people you have always known. Would that 
I could guard you from an awakening to the truth! 
You are liable, if left unguarded, to be seized at any 
moment by your legal guardian, and carried away 
from all who know and love you. Will you not give 
me the legal power to protect you?” 

Alix looked up wonderingly, and he continued, 
with something of passion in his smooth tones: 

“ Alix, I have loved you ever since you came to the 
Lodge, a delicate, quaint little being, enshadowed by 
mystery. Youclung to me when you first saw me. 
You used to weep after our partings, and dance with 
joy at my return. Your brown eyes have more or 
less haunted me through life, but not until recently 
did I conceive the hope of making you my very own, 
my little wife. Will you give yourself to me, Alix ? 
Will you marry me?” 

He listened eagerly for a response. 

ag was a little hesitation, and then the maiden 
said: 

“Rellen, I know that you have always had the 
idea that I should prove to be of good birth, for Aunt 
Lettice told me as much one day during her illness. 
But suppose my origin were something to be ashamed 
of and blush for-——” 

“ It would not affect my love for you in the least! 
It is true that I believe your origin will prove to be 
highly honourable, if ever known at all, but if I knew 
it to be the con , 1 should honour and revere you 
justasIdonow. It is yourself I love, Alix. Tell 
me that you will become my wife.” 

Again Alix hesitated, but for a moment. 

During that brief moment, she thought of Hubert 
Sayton, of his promise to see her again, and she told 


herself that a viscount could have nothing in common | 


ne 


arm about her slender waist, | moving 
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with @ nameless girl, and that he was perhaps }, 
Desk to ole ot Mae owkeaede ithe ete 
Then, with a faint sigh, as she relingnished |», 
t, baseless dream, she said, aloud : 

“ Rellen, it is but a poor and small return for «| 
= kindness to promise to become your wife. );; 

you want me, I will marry you!” 

“My darling!” he said, looking tenderly into be; 
apturned face. “Do youlove me?” 

He looked so gentle and good, he was so affection 
ate, and seemed such an incarnation of manliness 
and integrity, that Alix almost persuaded herself tha: 
her sisterly love for him was the lasting love of he: 
life, and she replied, blushingly : 

“ How can I help loving you, dear Rellen ?” 

Enraptured by her naive confession, the young 
man caught her to his breast, and pressed his lip; 
upon her brow. 

“ We are betrothed now,” he said. 

“Yes,” r d Alix, with a tender gravity 





“we are betrothed. And Aunt Lettice is pleased!” 
“She is indeed, if she can only know that you ar- 
my promised wife, 
»” 
7 


But I do not believe that si... 
lared Rellen, to whom the idu. 
life might now be revealed :, 


Is 5 ting such 
nd sneh things 


‘Waolt Ritted over Rellen Polack’s face 
he replied ; 

speculating is very profitable 

wha princely jewel as a gift to m 


t this response, and examinoi 

Maboral curiosity and admiration 

her small white hand so that the gem flashed 
gud sparkled, sending forth with every movement a 


ae prismatic rays. 


“ tle we become my wife, Alix,” said her be- 
trothed, “I shall make your life a fairy dream. | 
shall delight to bestow upon you costly jewels. | 
will surround you with luxuries ; servants shall wait 
to do your slightest bidding, and your most devoted 
slave shall be myself.” 

“Rellen, I would not care to lead such a life,” said 
the maiden, gravely. ‘Existence should not b- 
wasted. I should desire to lead an earnest life, doing 
good to others, making others better and happier for 
having known me, I can make you happy, K+! 
len, or if I can assist you in doing good, it is all | 
shall ask.” 

“ My little Puritan,” said her lover, fondly, yet 
with a shadow of regret upon his brow. ‘I wouid 
not change be one whit, little Alix, but I wish | 
could have been under your influence earlier. | 
should have been a better man to-day.” 

Alix looked incredulous, deeming his words to be the 
language of unduehumility. She thought him noble 
beyond his fellows, and admired him the more for hi: 
self-depreciation. 

“ But, after all,” he continued, in a tone expres 
sive of self-satisfaction, ‘it ig as: well as. it is. 
am better fitted to cope with the world than I should 
have been had I taken another course, and J amquite 
as good as. the majority, of. mankind, As ten gov! 
men would have saved Sodom, so the angel whi is 
going to become my wife..will save me. I canhardl; 
believe, little Alix, that yon haye. promised. to be- 
come: my wife. Tell me, when shall we be mar- 

6 ” 

Alix looked shocked. 

“Oh, Rellen,” she said, “is it not. too soon to 
think of that? Dear aunty is not. yet buried——” 

“T know all you would urge, love,” he responded, 
seriously, ag her tears burst forth. “Our hearts are 
both filled with mourning, and this would. not seeu 
@ time to talk of bridals, but, my. mother. would hav 
wished the matter settled. [ must. know when | cou 
claim you, and take you under my. protection.” 

“Forgive me, Kellen; you are right. Lot it be 
year hence——” 

“A year? Anage! Why, in that.timeyour gus’ 
dian could spirit you to the ends of the earth. .. 
Alix, this is no time for prudery or ugelesa ceremony. 
I know that you are young, and that a few weeks 
should be given to the conquering of our grief for the 
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loss of our best friend. I am willing to wait six 
months.” 

In speaking elsewhere of Rellen Polack as the 
Count Lechelle, we have mentioned that he possessed 
an indomitable will veiled under the mildest, softest 
manners, and Alix Erle was now conscious that, 


| retired to her boudoir at an early hour in the hope of 


discovering the ornament upon her table, and each 


disappointment became more unendurable than the | 


last. She tortured herself with thoughts that her 
enemy wished to bring her to the verge of despair, 
and that fancied object was at times almost aecom- 





gently as her suitor spoke, it would be less to 
plead for an extension of the period of her freedom. 

“J will be ready at the end of six months, Rellen,” 
she said. 

“And where. shall that six months be spent, 
dearest ?” 

“Why, at the Lodge, of course. I have nowhere 
else to go. The rector is old, and his wife is an in- 
valid, as well as himself, The doctor has a large 


family of his own, and Iam not intimate enough with | 


anyone else to be asked to become a member of the 
family. Can’t I stay here, Rellen?” 

“T don’t see much objection,” he said, thought- 
fully. “The cook and Michael can remain, and you 
can engage some old lady to stay with youas duenna. 
Then I shall be at home often to visit you. I will 
give you my town address, so that you can telegraph 
ifanything should occur to make my presence de- 
sirable here. You would do so, of course, if that 
mysterious guardian of yours should come back here. 
But I hardly think he will. He appeared to be 
afraid of recognition, and as you did not recognize 
him he'll be likely to let you alone.” 

While he was speaking, he drew a card from his 
pocket, and wrote down his London address. 

“You must keep this in your pena te Alix, 
and always have your pocket-book on your person. 
For the next few months you are to be in a measure 
your own mistress, and will need to exercise a great 
deal of caution. Where is your purse?” 

Alix drew from her pocket a small Russia leather 
purse, bound with silver, and Rellen put into it the 
card bearing hisaddress, anda small bundle of folded 
bank-notes. 

He then clasped: it, and she replaced it in her 

ket. 

ar It is soon to think of all these things, Alix,” he 
said; “ but I want to say that I will arrange about 
the housekeeping with the cook, who will dis- 
charge the duties. of both offices, while you will be 
mistress. I shall remain with you a week, and by 
the end of that time matters can be placed upon a 
permanent footing. And now to return to onr talk 
about jewels; will you bring me the bracelet I gave 
you a week or so ago? want to have another 
made exactly like it, They are worn so much in 
pairs now !” 

“T will goand get it, Rellen,” said the maiden, 
too heart-sore to care at all for the costly ornament, 
or to wonder at her lover's request for it. 

She arose, and went up to her own room, her tears 
flowing freely as. she passed the open door of the 
death-chamber, and saw the nurse engaged working 
upon some ghostly garment, and her tears deepened 
into sobs when she.reached. her own room, 

She knelt down by her couch, remaining on her 
knees until she became once more self-composed, 
and then she sought out the star bracelet, the ab- 
sence of which was causing Lady Roslyn so much 
uneasiness, and returned with it to her suitor. 

He took it and put it in his pocket, with a look of 
intense satisfaction, wondering, as he did so, if his 
unexpected delay in returning it to her would cause 
the youthful countess any uneasiness or trouble. 

“You look weary, my love!” he said, caressing 
her head, as his mother had been wont. to do, and 
then gently drawing it to his shoulder. “ This is a 
great trouble to come upon you, I would gladly 
bear it for myself and you, for men have power to 
fling off their troubles as women cannot do, Did I 
tell you that I am going to be a very exacting lover, 
dearest, and shall expect a letter from you every 
day during my absence? You shall tell me of 
your every-day pursuits, of your little joys and 
trials, and I shall write to you as frequently !” 

Alix yielded assent to his demand, and he was 
about to say something farther, when the sound of 
wheels in front of the house caused them both to 
look out of the window. 

“It is the rector and his wife!’’ exclaimed’ Alix. 
“They are coming in!” 

Rellen made a grimace at. this information which 
his betrothed did not see, and a minute later the 
good rector and his lady were ushered into the draw- 
1ng-room. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 


Mine eyes 

Were not in fault, for she was beautiful; 

Mine ears that heard her 

That thought her like her 

To have mistrusted her. 

We cannot depict the anxiety with which the 
young Countess of Roslyn awaited tlw return. of 
Lechelle with the star bracelet. Bvery evening she 





Nearly every day the earl renewed his suggestion 
that a detective should be sent for, to solve the 
mystery of the midnight robbery, and he was de 
terred from acting upon it only by the strenuous 
objections of his bride, who nervously declared that 
she was sure she should find it in a day or two. 

The supposed robber himself was scarcely men- 
tioned by either the husband or wife, but Lord 
Roslyn’s thoughts were busy concerning him. He 
made up his mind that the owner of that delicately- 
tinted, faintly-scented glove he had found in his 
bride’s boudoir was no ordinary thief, but he ba- 
nished resolutely all derogatory reflections upon Lady 
Roslyn. He did indeed wonder at times that no- 
thing beside the bracelet in question had disappeared 
fram her jewel-casket, and remembrances of her sin- 
gular manner on the occasion of his informing her 
of her strange visitant, would occasionally obtrude 
themselves upon his mind, but he invariably became 
angry with himself for his suspicions. 

And yet.he was impelled to wander about the lawn 
night after night after her retirement to her apart- 
ments, to watch her windows, and the tree shad- 
ing them. As this proceeding was for a whole 
week without result, he relinquished it, and there- 
after shut himself up in his study, to contemplate 
the glove he had found, or to think of the peerless 
beauty he had won, and yet who seemed farther 
away from him now than before their marriage. 

He had grown to love her with an absorbing pas- 
sion, to love, even the glitter of her hair, the expres- 
sion of her gray eyes, the exquisite loveliness. of 
hor cold, proud face, and the queenly grace. of her 
movements. He had at times an absolute longing to 
hear her voice addressing him in fond, wifely tones, 
and to see her smile upon him; but the longing re- 
mained ungratified, and he continually upbraided 
himself for the strange compact he had proposed to 
her on their bridal night, and to which she had. go 
quietly, yet gladly, acceded. 

Tf he had only begun differently was now his vain 
wish. 

But his own words had made a gulf between them 
that could not be bridged over. 

His vain fancy for Mrs. Adrian had quite died ont, 
and the astute widow now fully understood that. her 
hopes were futile, and, resolving to make a graceful 
retreat, was about to return to Vienna, Vayle 
Malvern had watched the growing love of the earl 
for his young wife, and had informed the widow of 
it, telling her that a protracted stay near the Manor 
was on her part worse than useless. 

But Malvern had not relinquished his schemes. 
Ho had only dropped Mrs. Adrian out of them. The 
sight of the midnight visitor to the countess had 
inspired him with new hopes and plans, and he had 
taken renewed courage as to his final success. He 
was even glad that the earl was.in love with his 
bride, for it would give him an opportunity to work 
upon his jealous passions, and to inspire him witha 
hatred of pearl 7 that would be an effectual. bar 
to a second marriage. 

On the last eyening of Mrs. Adrian’s stay at her 
residence, Malvern went over to call upon her and 
remained until alate hour. Lady Roslyn retired to 
her boudoir before his return, and the ear! retreated 
to his study to indulge in his feelings of gloom and 


sadness. 

The boudoir was brilliantly lighted, as usual, and 
the countess threw herself ina half-reciining position 
upon « silken couch in one corner, and gave up her 
mind to painful thoughts. 

She knew that Mrs. Adrian intended to take her 
departure on the morrow, for the subject had been 
casually discussed at dinner, and had indeed been 
made known to her by the widow on the previous 
day. Before leaving the mansion that evening, 
Malvern had, in the temporary absence of the earl, 
informed her that Lord yn and Mrs, Adriam had 
come to the conclusion that they had better part, 
sinee for each to look upon the face of the other and 
realize the: barrier between them, was. anguish too 
painful to be borne. 1a : 

The countess had received this communication with 
hanghty disdain, but the srrow had pierced her 
heart. She had exerted herself to appear cool and 
unconcerned throughout the evening, but she was 
glad to be alone now, that she might lay agide her 
mask of calmness, and give vent to the emotions that 
surged in her heart. , 

The. visit..of Mrs. Adrian had not. been, without 
effect, Too much absorbed in her own life to watch 
that of another intently, Lady Roslyn believed that 
her husband ardently loved the handsome widow, 





and chafed at the bonds that bound him to his wife 
She believed the scene by the Singing Water to be 
an involuntary expression of their affection for each 
other, and the gloom of the earl was constraed into 
grief at his inability to make Mrs. Adrian the sharer 
of his destiny. She had noticed the earl’s occasional 
involuntary tenderness towards herself, but she be 
lieved it assumed for the purpose of blinding her to 
the actual state of affairs. 

“If I were dead, they would marry,” she said, 
without bitterness, as she sat there, in the flood of 
mellow light, her beauty transfused with a tender 
glow of sadness. “The earl is in his study 
giving way to his grief at Mrs. Adrian’s intended 

parture on the morrow, and she—I do not believe 
her to be worthy of him, but they would have been 
happy together. She is probably as worthy of him 
as 1 am,” she added, the colour flooding in and out of 
her pure cheeks. “I would give anything to be 
free again.” 

She bowed her head on her hand, and tears 
brimmed over in her lovely eyes. 

“Oh, if Alaric would but come to-night,” she 
murmured. “It is more than a week since he pro 
mised to bring back that bracelet, and every day’s 
delay is full of danger for me. What if Eustace 
should send for a detective, and he should discover 
that I have a secret, and-——” 

She sprang up, with nervous abruptness, opened 
her window, and stepped out upon the balcony. 

The night was intensely dark, and the wind 
sighed softly among the trees and swept up from the 
gardens, bringing with it the fragrant smell of flowers. 
She could just distinguish the forms of the trees near 
the mansion, and the branches that swayed to and fro 
near the balcony, but not a sign of humanity was 
distinguishable. 

She clasped her hands with a wild, despairing 
movement, and looked up at the murky sky with a 
frenzied prayerfulness, whispering : 

“Qh, why don’t he come?” 

There was a faint movement amidst the foliage of 
the tree, then a quick rustling of leaves anda sound 
as of some one creeping stealthily ; then a figure 
sprang lightly from the branch upon the balcony, 
and the soft voice of Count Lechelle said: 

“Your adjuration has brought me, my tragedy 
queen! I was endeavouring to find out if you were 
alone, when you so kindly enlightened me. Let us 
enter.” 

He pushed open the window and glided swiftly 
into the boudoir. 

Her ladyship followed, closed the aperture, and 
drew the curtains. ’ 

While she performed this office, her visitor locked 
the doors leading into corridor and bed-chamber, 
and when she had finished he said: 

“Our meetings cannot be conducted with too 
much secrecy, Adine. I do not wish to alarm you, 
but the truth is there was a spy watching my move 
ments the other evening. It was Vayle Malvern, 
and I warn you to beware of him.” 

The countess looked incredulous. 

“This evening I took the precaution to.make a 
thorough search of the lawn, and I know that no 
one is lurking about. It is my policy to screen you 
from trouble, Adine, for I expect a great deal from 
you.’ . 
The young bride made a gesture of impatience, and 
exclaimed : 

“Did you bring the bracelet, Alaric?: . Do not 
mock me with other things when I am eager to 
know the worst.” 

“ There is no ‘ worst’ in this case,” he responded, 
lightly. “My friend was propitiated with the sum 
you sent him, and gave up the jewel. There it 
is!” 

He took from his pocket a square paper box, which 
the countess caught eagerly from his hand and 
opened. 

It contained the star bracelet. 

Lady Roslyn snatched it up from its bed of pink 
cotton, examined it narrowly to assure herself that 
it was her veritable ornament, and again more closely 
to see that its gems had not been abstracted and in- 
geniously replaced with clever imitations in paste, 
and then with a sigh of relief, that was almost a 
sob, she clasped the recovered trinket upon her arm. 
Count Lechelle watched her curiously, yet with 

ent unconcern. 

“Its absence has caused your ladyship anxiety ?’ 
he said. 

“ You knew it would !” she answered, with veho 
mence. “You knew that you were driving me to 
the very edge of endurance, and yet you cruelly 
on anes for more than a week——” 

“ Don’t speak so loudly, Adine,” ho interrupted, a 
shade gathering upon his forehead, “ Since there 
was MO spy upon you out of doors there may be 
one within. The earl himself may be listening at 
yonder door !” 
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“Lord Roslyn is no eavesdropper !” declared the 
young wife; proudly. 

“ Possibly not, but a man will descend to a great 
deal if he fancies the honour of his name at stake. 
Of course, Vayle Malvern told his relative that he 
saw aman descend from your room, but he did not 
see my face. I took good care of that. The earl 
has probably indulged in various speculations upon 
the subject, but he must have concluded that I was 
a thief!” and he laughed lightly. 

“ He did so conclude, and wanted to send to town 
for a detective. He saw you himself that evening, | 
as well as Malvern, and came up and questioned | 
me, but I told lim that I hadseen no thief. Then | 
he looked to sce if any of my jewels were gone, and 
missed this bracelet. He thinks it was stolen, and I 
do not know how I shall account to him for its re- 
possession! Oh, if you had only come before! It 
might then have been supposed that I had mislaid 
it ” 

“ But I could not come before, my Lady Adine,” 





returned Lechelle, the shadow returning to his brow. 
“T intended to come to you, but the death of a near 
relative detained me elsewhere iP 

“ The death of arelative. Whose death, Alaric? 
You know I do not even know your real name, and 
am not certain of your nationality.” 

“You know more of me than most people know,” | 
he answered. “As to this death, I prefer not to 
speak of it.” 

Lady Roslyn glanced at his foppish attire, which 
was without a sign of mourning, at the jewels on 
his fingers, and the dainty-coloured tie at his throat, 
and said: 

“ Always surrounded by mystery, Alaric! You 
lead two lives at once, and those who know you in 
one character do not suspect your identity with the | 
other !" 

“If you had said several characters, instead of | 
two, you would have approached the truth more 
nearly,” said Lechelle, carelessly. “ I have a taste 
for mystery, and shall delight in resuming the cha- 
racter of the Count Lechelle, which I once bore 
with such success. By the way, Adine, have you 
thought farther of my demand to be re-introduced 
into fashionable society ?” 

“T have, but I de not see how I can accomplish 
it. We shall remain at Roslyn Manor until next 
winter. I have no wish for gaieties at present,” 
und the bride spoke wearily. 

“,erhaps I shall decide to wait until winter, 
Adine, before I dazzle society with my brilliancy,” 
he said, thoughtfully. “Six months hence a 
very desirable event will happen, and,—perhaps, 
*twould be as well to wait. My plans are in a sort 
of chaos at present, in consequence of the death to 
which I alluded. I did intend to insist upon being 
invited asa guest to the Manor, but six months will 
pass away quickly enough, and at the end of that time 
i shall have amassed enough of the indispensable to 
permit me to assume a style suitable to my countship. 
i think | will wait !” 

The young countess looked relieved, thankful 
that the evil day was deferred for even a few mo- 
ments. 

She did not venture to inquire what the “ desi- 
rable event” might be, although she noticed a 
strangely soft expression in the blue eyes of the 
pretended count, and a sudden flush upon his cheek, 
nor did he seek to enlighten her. 

For a few moments both sat in silence, and when 
Lechelle looked up, intending to speak, he noticed 
how pale and sad was the lovely oval face of the 
young bride, and that her eyes were full of unshed 
tears. 

“Weeping, Adine?” he exclaimed, with a mock- 
ing smile. “* Why, you ought to be the happiest being 
in the world. You are wealthy, a countess, have a 
young and handsome husband, a beautiful home, ad- 
mirers—what more can you ask ?” 

“ Peace!” she responded, recklessly. “I want 
peace of heart, and none of these things can bring 
them. I wish I had not married. I should not have 
done so, but that I received a false report of your 
death * 

“T sent it you myself!” 

“ And | thought the past was all dead and buried! 
I had no suspicion that my secret could ever bo 
brought up against me—that there existed a human 
being to whom it was known! I committed a fatal 
error, and every hour brings with it a separate pun- 
ishment.” 

“You are too sensitive, my dear countess,” ex- 
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As she spoke, she stood up before him, with uplifted 


| arm, her face full of the inspiration of true feeling, 
| her eyes flashing like the diamonds encircling her 


arm, and her attitude instinct with proud indignation. 

Lechelle gazed upon her admiringly, scarcely hear- 
ing her words, his wsthetic tastes gratified to the 
full by her glorious beauty. 

“A Pythoness!” he ejaculated. “An inspired 
Pythoness! It was a blind fate thatgave you the 
coronet of a countess, Adine Roslyn. You should 
have been, what I called you before, a tragedy queen. | 
What a furore you would have created!” 

The arm of the Lady of Roslyn fell to her side, the | 
glow left her face, and, pale and sad, she sank back 
into her seat. 

“ All may yet be well, my dear countess,” he said, 
more seriously, his soft tones sounding in her ears 
like the hiss of a serpent. “ You have but to meet 
my demands, and you are safe. I must make you 
my stepping-stone to a position, but I shall take 
care that you are not compromised by me. I thinkI 
shall make good my claim to the title of the Count 
Lechelle. There are Italian states where one can 
purchase a patent of nobility at moderate price.” 

The countess shivered, but did not speak. 

Her heart was too heavy to be cheered by a prospect 
of ultimate release from her bitter thraldom, and 
when her sinister visitor went on to depict what he 
should require of her, and at what period of his future 
career he would release her from her subjection to 
him, she only saw before her an endless succession 
of hopeless days and sleepless nights. . 

Conscious that he was without power to cheer her, 
and rather chagrined that it was so, Lechelle at last 
signified his intention of departing. 

“TI cannot tell when you may expect me again, 
Adine,” he said, arising. “I shall doubtless come at 
a moment when you expect me least. I will see if 
the coast is clear for my departure!” 

He went towards the window, which he drew 
slightly open, and peered out into the darkness, 
listening acutely. 

“T must wait a few minutes,” he soon said. “A 
horseman is coming up the avenue, and would see 
me leave your room—the light is so strong within, 
and the darkness so great without.” 

“It is Mr. Malvern, who has been to call upon a 
neighbour. I would not for the world have him see 
you.” : 

” At that moment there was a low knock upon the 
door opening into the corridor, and then the knob 
was vainly turned. 

“ Adine,” said the voice of the earl, in low tones. 
“ May I enter?” 

The countess stood as if paralyzed, not making a 
movement towards the door, and even the sinister 
Lechelle seemed bereft of his self-possession on thus 
finding himself hemmed in. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Tx highest June temperature of water at bottom at 
Mersea, in 1867, was 62 deg. ; in 1868, 69 deg. 

Mercury conducts heat more slowly than any 
other metal. If the heat-conducting power of silver 
is at 100, that of mercury is only 3°54, or about 
twenty-eight times less than silver. 

METEOROLOGICAL registers conclusively show that 
contrary to the belief that the appearance of the 
aurora borealis portends a storm, the appearance of 
this phenomenon is as often followed by fair weather 
as by foul. 

A NEw method of cutting, or rather dividing, glass 
has been recently invented in France, and is prac- 
tised in the large establishment of the Glass Com- 
pany of Balcarat. A jet of highly heated air is 
directed from a tube on the vase or other object to 
be cut, which, while made to revolve on its axis, is 
brought close to the nozzle of the tube. The object 
being then cooled suddenly, the glass divides at the 
place operated on with extreme accuracy. 

Tue disagreeable smell peculiar to india-rubber 
may be got rid of by means of charcoal, and better 
still, lgmp-black, which, as is well known, has the 
property of absorbing gaseous substances. The ar- 
ticles to be disinfected are put into a close vessel, 
covered over with charcoal dust, and then exposed 
for a few hours to a temperature of from 60 to 70 deg. 
Centigrade, by means of a water-bath. When the 
articles are taken out, the charcoal dust is brushed 





postulated Lechelle, half-earnestly. 

“Too sensitive ! 
a falsehood! WhenI know that I am standing upon 
a mine to which a match may be applied at any mo- 
ment! Too sensitive, when I know that my ruin 
will involve that of others—will bring contumely 
upon a noble house, and overwhelm its head with 
uisery 


When I know that I am living | 


off, and it will then be found that they have lost 
every trace of bad smell. 

Prorgssor Roscox, of Manchester, exhibits the 
| different degrees in which red and blue media trans- 
| mit the chemical rays in the following manner:—He 
| fills a thin glass bulb with a mixture of hydrogen 
| and chlorine gases produced by the decomposition of 





| hydrochloric acid by means of the voltaic current, 





and, the room being darkened, places this bulb in ; 


lantern having one side of red and another of bine 
glass. A flash of light, rich in chemical rays, is pro. 
duced in front of the lantern by igniting a mixtur, 
of nitric oxide and bisulphide of carbon. If this 
light is received only upon the red glass, the bult 
being covered, no effect is produced upon the bult 
within, the glass absorbing the chemical rays, but if 
the red side is covered, allowing the blue glass to 
transmit the rays, there is a sudden union of the 
gases in the bulb and-an explosion is the result. 

Tue following is a method of giving cast-iron the 
appearance of bronze without coating it with any 
metal or alloy. The article to be so treated is first 
cleaned with great care, and then coated with a uni- 
form film of some vegetable oil; this done, it is 
exposed in a furnace to the action of a high temperi- 
ture, which, however, must not be strong enough to 
carbonize the oil. In this way the cast-iron absorbs 
oxygen at the moment the oil is decomposed, and 
there is formed at the surface a thin coat of brown 
oxide, which adheres very strongly to the metal, and 
will admit of a high polish, giving it quite the ap- 
pearance of the finest bronze. 

RgecENTLY the last two girders were laid of 
the viaduct across the Solway Firth, which will form 
a new connecting link between England and Scot- 
land. The bridge is 1,940 yards in length, and with 
its sea embankments at each end, forms a road 
across the sea nearly two miles in length. Some 
idea of the nature of the undertaking may be ga- 
thered from the fact that 1,800 tons of wrought-iron 
and 2,900 tons of cast-iron have been used in its con- 
struction. The bridge is formed upon iron piles 
screwed and driven into the sub-soil. The founda- 
tion proved better than had been anticipated, and 
the work is one of great solidity. 

WATER VELOOIPEDE. 

AN ingenious application. of the principle of the 
velocipede to water locomotion may now be seen on 
the Lake of Enguien, near Paris. The form of this 
new species of naval construction is that of the twin 
ship tried some years back on the Thames, the mo- 
tive power being placed in the middle, instead of on 
each side as in ordinary paddle steamers. A pair of 
hollow water-tight pontoons, about twelve feet long, 
10 inches wide in the thickest part, and tapered toa 
point at each end, are fastened together about twenty 
inches apart by transverse bars near the extremi- 
ties. In the centre is placed the seat, rising about 
two feet above the water, and supported by iron 
rods. In the front is the paddlewheel, about three 
feet in diameter and eight inches broad, provided 
with sixteen floats, the axle turning on stout iron up- 
rights, and the rotary motion being obtained from 
cranks worked by the feet. This little vessel is 
steered by rudders at each of the sterns, and moved 
by lines. Thé pontoons being made of thin mahogany 
planks, the whole construction is very light, and 
glides along with astonishing rapidity. This water 
velocipede, having been built as a first experiment, 
is no doubt susceptible of improvement in some of 
its details, but the principle may be already pro- 
nounced a complete success. The inventor is M. 
Thierry, an architect, of Paris. 

Tue following experiments have been made to 
test the tenacity of metals and alloys, with the an- 
nexed results. The tension was obtained by the 
use of a winch, and measured by a spring balance. 
The wires used were double, gauge No. 23:—The 
breaking strain for double wire :—Tin was under 
7 lb.; lead, under 7 Ib.; gold, about 25 Ib. ; copper, 
about 801b.; silver, about 50 lb.; platinum, about 
50 Ib. ; iron, about 90 Ib. ; tin-lead alloy, under 7 Ib. ; 
tin-copper alloy (12 per cent. copper) about 7 lb.; 
copper-tin alloy (12 per cent. tin) about 90 Ib. ; gold- 
copper alloy, 75 lb.; silver-platinum alloy, 80 lb.; 
steel, about 200 Ib. 

Freaks eF Comets.—That these homeless wan- 
derers do waste away in course of years is evident 
from the fact that more than one has disappeared 
from our system, never having returned to our skies 
at the appointed time. Once a comet was actually 
seen to split into two parts, and the divided mem- 
bers henceforth travelled in concert ; now that same 
comet has been lost sight of altogether, and it was 
conjectured some time before the period of the dis- 
coveries we are alluding to, that it had become en- 
tirely dissipated. It has since been calculated that 
at the time of its division it was in a region of space 
crossed by a ring of meteors. Did its fouling with 
that ring cause its disruption, and have subsequent 
encounters, which there is good reason to supposé 
have occurred, so shattered the poor comet that it 
has lost its entity, and become dispersed and scat- 
tered through space, to be again manifested to the 
inhabitants of this globe only in the form of a perio- 
dically recurring meteoric shower? This it 
borne in mind is not a mere flight of fancy, but ® 
consequence of which the probability is very strong 
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OCTAVIA’S PRIDE. 
BY THE 
Author of Captain Fritty,” “ Leaves of Fate,” 
—_——_>_—— 
CHAPTER VIL 


Miss WAINWRIGHT set herself at once upon the 
vccomplishment of the errand which had brought 
her to London. She questioned the butler and 
housekeeper eagerly, to know which was the most 
skilful physician in town, and was annoyed to find 
that their opinions varied. 

Suddenly an idea came to her, and she turned 
round in her peremptory fashion. 

“Thomas, do you know whether either Lord or 
Lady Falkner are at their town residence ?” 

“TI think they are, Miss Wainwright. I heard 
something from their footman about their coming, 
to nae ready for a journey to Scotland. Shall I go 
and see ?” 

“No, bring the carriage again, and I will go over 
atonce. I remember hearing Lady Mary telling her 
sister about some physician, whose cures were some- 
ining magical. I will learn, if I can, where to find 
11m. 

The carriage was brought, the lady entered it, 
and was borne swiftly towards the stately square of 
aristocratic mansions. 

The card of Miss Wainwright found Lady Mary 
Falkner just entered into the drawing-room with her 
few lady guests, leaving the gentlemen still at the 
dinner table. She was a tall woman of stately pre- 
sence, with a fair refined face which still showed 
signs of its early beauty. 

She took the card from the salver indifferently, 
but her face brightened as she read the name. 

“Why, it is Octavia Wainwright of course ; I will 
see her, but what can this urgent matter be? My 
dear countess, you will excuse me a little while, I 
‘m sure ; the dear girl has penned a line to say 
that her errand is of much importance.” 

_This speech was addressed to a very pompous and 
disagreeable-looking woman in a black satin dress, 
with a profusion of magnificent diamond ornaments. 

“ To be sure. 
our set, of course. 
peerage,” 

Lady Mary smiled quietly. 

“She is a very charming person, and belongs to an 


There is no such name in the 


old and wealthy family. Don’t you know the Wain- | 


rrighte of Hertfordshire? Octavia is the sole 
ieiress, and is a very accomplished and beautiful 
sit If I cam prevail upon her to stay, 1 will bring 


But who is the person? Not one of | 





[LADY MARY'S SECRET. | 


her in here, Lady Blanche, I am sure you will be 
good enough to sing some of your charming ballads 
for the ladies, while I am absent, and I will tell 
James to send down the governess to accompany 
you, if youlike. The music will probably entice the 
gentlemen from their wine and cigars.” 

And having arranged for the entertainment of 
her guests, Lady Mary passed out towards the recep- 
tion-room, 

Octavia Wainwright turned an eager face towards 
her the moment the door unclosed. 

“My dear Lady Falkner, I beg that you will not 
think me presumptuous. I am now first aware that 
you have company in the house. I am very sorry that 
I have called you away from your guests.” 

“There is no occasion for you to be troubled, my 
dear,” said her ladyship, kindly. “ There are only 


Let me beg of you to come up to the dressing-room, 
and remove your shawl. We shallall be delighted 
at such an acquisition to our circle. Spend the night 
with us, Octavia.” 

“Oh, no, it is impossible ; many thanks, however, 
for your ladyship’s kindness. I am tired andanxious, 
aud a little sad. I have come up this afternoon 
from Wainwright Slope. My father is ill. I am 
troubled about him, and dissatisfied with his phy- 
sician, And that is my errand here. I heard 
you talking with Lady Francis Mainwaring, about 
some physician whose cures were almost miraculous. 
It occurred to me when I was debating what phy- 
sician to take down with me, and when I learned 
you were in town I came here at once. I was so 
anxious I could not trust the matter to any of the 
servants. 
name I will go, and leave you to return to your 
guests.” 

Lady Falkner looked sympathizingly into the pale 
face. 

“ My dear girl, it was too much for you to come 





me ?” 

“I might have sent a note, but I fancied I could 
better understand from a personal interview. You 
remember, do you not ?” 

“T am trying todo so. Sir James Winston is our 
| own family physician, but I am not sure he is any 
better, or more skilful, than several othérs. I was 
not aware I ever spoke of him in such positive 
terms.” 

“It was at the Viscountess Stanhope’s dinner- 
| party. Lady Francis began the subject ; I remem- 
| bered it, because she seemed so enthusiastic. She 
said the wide world held not such agother devotee 


a few friends who are to be in our party for Scotland. | 


If you will be so good as to give me his | 


here after the journey. Why did you not send for | 


to the healing art. She scemed to be telling you 
about him, asthough she had seen him lately.” 

Her ladyship had taken the easy-chair beside her 
visitor, and her white hands, sparkling with gems, 
were dropped listlessly into her lap. 

At this speech of Octavia’s a tremour ran through 
them, and the slender fingers caught at the silken 
folds of her dress. 

“ Ah,” said she, “I remember now. It was all 
true that Lady Francis said, but it will not help you 
in any way, my dear girl. Sir Hugh, you know, was 
out in Sydney and Lady Francis was with him. [t 
| was of a doctor there she was speaking, a man 

indeed without a peer—Doctor Morley.” 

As she spoke the name her ladyship's voice fell a 

little, a slight quiver crossed the fave, the eye as- 
| sumed a far-off, melancholy look. 

Octavia Wainwright answered hastily in a voico 
of keen regret : 

“Alas,l[ am deeply grieved to hear it. I have 
been resting so much faith and hope upon him, for ! 
| knew that neither you nor Lady Francis gave your 

praise lightly. I must do the best I can then. You 
recommend me to take Sir James Winston.” 

“We put our own family under his care. I am 
| grieved for you, my dear, but I hope it is an unne 
| cessary alarm. How long has General Waiuwright 

been ill ?” 

“ Several weeks, but I was not alarmed until to- 
| day. How long I wonder would it take to send to 

Sydney, and bring this Doctor Morley here?” 

“Too long to be of any avail. Besides, noinducement 
would persuade him toleave. He is giving a life and 
genius, that would bring him countless gold and high 
fame herein London, to a hospital of those wretched 
convicts.” 

There was melancholy and bitterness both iu her 

ladyship’s voice. 

* How very strange, and unlike other practitioners,” 

| said Miss Wainwright. 
* Arthur Morley is unlike all other men,” returned 
| Lady Falkner, “ nobler, truer, worthier every way, 
| and yet,” she added the words slowly and drearily, 
| * more unhappy and unfortunate than all others.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
| Miss Wainwright refrained from breaking it, for 

she saw the dreamy, abstracted look on the fair face 
of her hostess. 

The latter rose suddenly. 

“But I must not allow Ronald to reproach me for 
| not allowing him a moment’s speech with you, thous): 
| it is only to say a single word.” 
| She took a card from the silver tray. penvilled a 
few lines upon it, and rang the bell. 
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“ Give it 'to the butler, and tell him to hand it to 
Lord Ronald at the table,” commanded she. 

Octavia Wainwright made a dissenting gesture, 
but seemed to repent the moment after, for no words 
came from her lips. 

She had met Lord Ronald Falkner at the gather- 
ings of the past season, and though his rank and 
family were so much above her own, she had not failed 
to discover that he was strongly attracted to. what- 
ever group she had chanced to join. 


. | 
Lady Mary had taken unusual pains, besides, to be 


kind and friendly. Miss Wainwright was not too 
dull to guess that the Wainwright fortune, added to 
her own grace and beauty, would amply atone for 
any deficiency of rank, and that her ladyship would 
warmly welcome her as a daughter-in-law, thus 
making herself secure of any worse mésalliance, of 
which there was naturally some danger, with such 
a susceptible and somewhat wild young man as her 
60D. 

Shefound herself wondering vaguely if Lady Mary 
had heard any hint of the lawsuit so soon to come 
before the court? Jf she guessed any of the issues 
at stake, if Middleton versus Wainwright was decided 
for the plaintiff ? 

Lord Ronald was young, fine-looking, intelligent 
and gentlemanly, only a little wild; the was a 
peer, and his wife would be Lady Fallener,@he mis- 
tress of a fine old mansion in the country, whese por- 
trait gallery held faces that had smiled in life amidst 
the scenes wherein they entertained a sovereign 
and the royal suite. Closely attached to the-arown 


the Falkners had always been, and won many marks | agai 


of royal favour, and though the revenues of theestate 
had somewhat fallen off, the family still held e ‘thigh 
position among the nobility. 

Octavia Wainwright was mot one to forget or ig- 
nore all these advantageous circumstances. Her 
pride had been carefully fostered, and had grown 
with her years. Hor ambition, too, was unbounded. 
She had a sort of creed that every person should 
strive to rise as far as possible above the original 
station into which they are born. To step below or 
stoop an inch was treason and crime in her code. To 
win the envied position of Lady Falkner was as 
high a step as she could hope to make. She had 
never before been quite sure that it was in her 
power. Now, however, she read in Lady Mary’s 
affectionate smiles, and was confirmed by the glow 
which brightened the young: lord's face when he 
came hastening into the room, that it was possible. 
How proud and glad such a triumph would make her 
father. Ah, but there was the case, Middleton versus 
Wainwright. What if the plaintiff won? The very 
thought sent a shudder creeping through her veins. 
But her sad smile was natural enough, and very 
charming in Lord Ronald’s eyes. 

“My dear Miss Wainwright, this is an unex- 
pected honour and pleasure,” exclaimed he, coming 
forward with extended hand. “but why do I see 
you still in your hat and shawl? Mamma, I am 
eure you have “been coaxing her to brighten our 
drawing-room this evening. What have you left un- 
eaid, that I may try my eloquence?” 

“Nothing, I am sure, that her kind hospitality 
could urge,” returned Miss Wainwright, “but it is 
quite impracticable. Iam a more impulsive crea- 
ture than people believe. I came from home this 
afternoon to obtain for dear papa the very best phy- 
sician, and I sought Lady Falkuer’s advice in the 
selection.” 

“General Wainwright ill. I am extremely pained 
to hear it! It is nothing really serious, I hope.” 

Miss Wainwright cast down her eyes, and the red 
lip quivered. 

“J did not think it was until this afternoon, and 
now I am wretchedly nervous and frightened. He 
is all I have—my dear papa!” 

“ You must not be nervous, or you will be ill your- 
self. Mamma, I am sure Miss Wainwright ought to 
have a glass of wine, or a cup of tea. She looks so 
pale. I am going to excuse myself at the table, and 
then, Miss Wainwright, I will go myself and see 
Sir James. He is crotchety and stubborn at times, 
and I happen to know he objects to going out of 
town. I shall insist, however, that he obeys your 
summons promptly.’ 

“Thank you. Itis very kind of you to interest 
yourself for us. I shall return to Wainwright Slope 
as soon as possible in the morning, unless Sir James 
will go to-night.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Wainwright. Think of the fatigue,” 
said the young lord, with a look of the most flatter- 
ing anxiety. 

“My dear girl,” added Lady Mary, “it would be 
the height of imprudence. Go, Ronald, to your guests. 
I shall take Miss Wainwright up-stairs with me, and 
coax her to take some refreshment. You, mean- 
while, may find Sir James, and bring his report to 
us. You will consent, my dear.” 

Octavia yielded gracefully. 


‘gone, and I live on in gilded misery, hiding my 





An hour afterwards, when she sat in Lady Mary’s 
luxurious boudoir, confessing to herself how much she 
had been calmed and strengthened, under the latter’s 
delicate attentions and friendly care, Lord Ronald 
made his appearance, with the welcome tidings that 
Sir James would go down to Wainwright Slope very 
early in the morning. 

* Was he very reluctant?” asked Octavia. 

“ Nothing more than his usual caprice. I believe 
doctors are the most tyrannical of mortals.” 

* Not all,” said Lady Mary, suddenly, and the far- 
off look came again into her eyes. 

“Ah, by the way that reminds me. I saw Lady 
Francis yesterday, mamma, and she asked me if you 
had noticed the last advices from Australia. She 

ve me a little orate she had cut out from a 

ydney paper. It is in my diary.” 

He took out a little silver-clasped diary, found the 
printed slip between its leaves, and handed it to her. 

Lady turned pale at ‘the mention of Aus- 
tralia. She held the paper with a firm clasp, and 
without a word into the little dressing-room 
beyond, closing thedoor noiselessly behind her. There 
was a pretty bay window, sumptuously curtained, 
and a light vine hung from theeiling of the cosy re- 
treat. 

Lady Falkner entered it, amd dropped the cur- 
tains behind her. 

“ News from him, of course,” éhe murmured ; “1 
think I guess the. ‘Hethas married at last.” 

She spread out the crumpled paper, read the first 
line, and throwing up her arms wildly, staggered 
inst the wall. 

“Dead! dead! Arthur Morleydead! Oh, pitifal 
heavens !” 

The dressing-maid in the room nd heard a 
slight ery, and came into it to her mio-| 
tress lying between the curtains parted by »her fall, 
with closed eyes amdwlenched bands, nearly, if not 
quite, ‘imsensible. ‘ 

Her assiduous efforts restared-consdiqusuess. j 
Mary's lips asked hastily : 

“ You have alarmed no one, Delicia.”’ 

“ No, your ladyship.” 

“That is well. It was very thoughtful of you. 
Bring me a cordial, and a glass of cold water. I 
shall be better perantiy. I must go down to the 
drawing-room, for the countess will be exceedingly 
indignant. Make my excuses to Miss Wainwright, 
and say that I beg of her to remain to-night.” 

She took the cordial, drank eagerly of the water, 
and then Delicia went into the boudoir to perform 
her errand. 

Lady Falkner clasped her hands across her heart, 
and murmured in a voice of unutterable anguish : 

“Dead! dead! And not a word of forgiveness 
for me. Too late! too late for forgiveness or atone- 
ment. Oh, Arthur Morley, hard as your fate was, it 
has been bliss in comparison to mine. You have 


hateful secret, concealing my remorseful woe.” 

She sat there a little longer, pale, weary, languid, 
but when Delicia returned, she said, hastily : 

“You must get me a glass of wine, Delicia, and I 
believe you may touch my cheeks with rouge; and, 
perhaps, you had better give me your arm to the 
drawing-room door. I must get through the even- 
ing somehow. Have the gentlemen left the dining- 
room? And what did Miss Wainwright say ?” 

“She was just going, my lady. She desired her 
thanks for your kindness. Lord Ronald escorted 
her to the carriage. I think the gentlemen are all 
in the drawing-room. Miss Anstruther is playing, 
and Lady Florence singing.” 

“Then I need not hurry. Only a little rouge, just 
enough to hide my pallor. Bo ready to get me 
speedily to bed when I am able to escape. shall 
be worn out and exhausted, I know. There! you 
are a good girl, Delicia. I am tired of those jet 
bracelets, and you may take them. You will not 
mention this illness to anyone.” 

“No, my lady, certainly not. But it is sad 
that you should be obliged to go down to-night.” 

“ Thereareagreat many sad things in this world, 
Delicia, child,” said Lady Falkner, and she sighed 
—ah, so drearily. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“MIDDLETON versus WAINWRIGHT,” had not at- 
tracted so much public attention, because of the secrecy 
with which the plaintiff had conducted the case. He 
did not talk over his affairs in any public places, he 
made no appeals for sympathy, nor in any way 
spread abroad the particulars of his case. This was 
owing mostly to the careful instructions of his 
eldest son, although Mr. John Middleton himself was 
naturally a reticent man. 

Those, of course, familiar with the talk in and 
about the court, understood that a great and 





important question was pending, but somehow the 


immediate friends and acquaintance of the Waiy. 
wrights did not get hold of the matter. 

The case came on, then, without any remarkabj, 
attendance to listen to the testimony, beyond those 
immediately interested. 

General Wainwright had fumed and rebelled, de 
claring that he himself must be present, and had 
daunted physician and nurse both, by his fierce ro. 
sentment of their well-meant expostulations, He 
threw first one pillow and then the other at his vale; 
who stood hes to obey the order to bring hin 
a riding-suit, and ‘finally leaped out of the bed, rage 
lending him the er hye would otherwiss 
have failed him;and into the dressing-room 
Mrs. Willis retreated to the door in dismay and 
alarm, the valet @tood trembling, and the doctor 
angry, when Miss Wainwright came in upon the 
stormy scene. ote 

Her calm blue dilated, she raised 
dutwshe spoke sweetly 


for you to 
leave your bed to-day. Iam I shall have 
the pleasure of esc boudoir next 
a but if you —, 
of disappointment. me ‘help sir. 
know it is very bed.to.be qulliieas’ , but dis 
regard of the doctor's ‘commands qwill put of 


8 may go 


But you must not iixet mor fume. You have con 
idence in Screw 


andedid you not 
‘im my | ? T am going to 
ta seat ae ow Tie oe * gion faith- 
’ x Ip your 
mater bckiclieted.” 

With a face crestfallen and humiliated, like that o! 
a scolded child, the old general returned to the bed. 

“ Tf you are going, it is another thing,” he muttered 
and then turned his face to the pillow. 

She bent down and kissed him, and said softly in » 
voice of unutterable tenderness: 

“Dear papa, don’t think I am a tyrant, but I can 
not afford to allow any risk to your precious life 
Who has but one treasure, guards it jealously.” 

The look and the words were more potent than the 
man’s own imperious will. His vexation and anger 
faded away from him. The querulous lines 
smoothed away from his lips, a tender glow ill 
mined the eyes. 

“ Octavia, my darling! my darling!” repeated he 

“Dear papa, you are going to rest quict and 
easy. You know how much emphasis Sir James 
left upon those orders. It will pay me a poor com 
pliment, if you cannot trust me to look after the 
matter. I shall come home with good tidings. And 
do you do your part by being calm and quiet.” 

“TI will do my best, Octavia. How will yon go? 
Who will you take for escort ?” 

“T am not sure that I need any; but Felix, nv 
doubt, would go if I asked him. I do not care to 
take any of our acquaintances, to have the affair 
gossi over by-and-bye, and continually brought 
to remembrance.” 

“ Felix will do very well. Take him by all means, 
and select a retired seat, where you will not be av 
noyed by the stares of those insolent Middletons.” 

Octavia’s red lip curled. 

“ T am not afraid of the Middletons, and I do not 
believe they will dare to annoy me with a single 
look, after they once meet my glance of scorn. But 
remember your part of the contract, to have a quiet 
day and night. And now, good-bye; the carriage 
will be waiting.” 

She kissed him again, and left him, looking wist 
fully and fondly after her. 

She looked into the library, but Felix was uot 
there, He came down the stairs, however, just as 
she was crossing the hall below, and she noticed at 
once that he was more carefully dressed than usual 

“ Are you going away? I was just about to ask 
for your company to hear the testimony in this cv 
rious trial, which commences to-day,” she said, care 
er “perhaps you will not care to go.” ‘ 

“ On the contrary, I am very anxious to be pre- 


sent,” he answered, colouring slightly, “though | - 


did not expect to accompany you.” 

“ Are you ready, now? The carriage is waiting, ! 
believe.” 

* Quite ready,” was the brief reply, as he took 
her shawl from the maid’s arm, and led the way 
out. 

Miss Wainwright was conscious of something 
peculiar im his look, but was hardly interested 
enough to try to fathom it. She settled herseli 
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among the cushions of the carriage, leaned back her 
head, and dgopped her veil, ; 

Felix was eqtally abstracted and silent. As the 
carriage drew up before the building in which 
the judge held his court, the latter started ner- 
yously, and said hastily, in a voice half-stifled with 
some mysterious emotion: 

“Miss Wainwright, if this trial should conclude.in 
a different manner than you expect, I wish you 
would remember that—that I am your friend——” 

She put up her veil to look curiously into his 
face, and said, half-disdainfally : 

“ Of course I do not expect you are an enemy, 
Felix. And as for the trial, I have told you before 
this, that I am not afraid.” 

Felix sat gnawing impatiently at his lip, Oh, 
would it not be something to see this haughty, im- 
perious creature humiliated and humbled? Amidst 
his passionate love there ran a wild thrill of anger 
and resentment. He could rejoice in her downfal, 
though he meant hisshould be the hand to raise her 
back to pride and power. 

Nothing more was said. She lowered her veil, and 
was assisted from the carriage. 

Felix followed her, and found a good seat for her 
in the visitors’ gallery. Proceedings had already 
commenced and testimony been introduced, to prove 
Mr. John Middleton’s identity as the son of a certain 
Augustus Middleton, whose change of name was 
likewise well established. To one not vitally in- 
terested, the testimony elucidated waa rather dull 
and monotonous. 

Miss Wainwright, however, never moved her eyes 
from the scene, nor lost.a word. Felix knew by her 
attitude, and the poise of her stately head, that she 
was giving breathless attention. He was thankful 
when the warmth of the air induced her to throw 
aside the heavy veil which concealed the expression 
of her face, and he watched her narrowly, irritated at 
the tranquil calmness expressed there, when for him- 
self the blood, seemed seething and boiling in his 
veins. He saw her lip curl disdainfully when his 
father moved around and whispered a word with his 
counsel, The lawyers on the defendant's side looked 
unconcerned likewise. 

Felix searched over their sphinx faces for an ex- 
planation, but did not find it. 

“Do they think we have been playing a child’s 
game,” thought he, “or have they obtained an ink- 
ling of Merle’s disappearance, according to: Miss 
Wainwright's conjecture? They do not guess the 
card we mean to play. But I wish I knew what 
evidence they are themselves holding back.” 

Scattergood announced that the defendants de- 
manded proof of the said Augustus Middleton’s legal 
marriage, averring that it was utterly and thoroughly 
denied by them, and that the whole case hinged upon 
this matter. 

The counsel for the tiff replied, that it was 
their purpose to bring forward a witness whose 
testimony would establish the validity of the 
marriage beyond any questioning ; they had been 
waiting impatiently for his appearance. It was 
possible he was now in the court among the spec- 
tators, although his failure to meet the early appoint- 
ment gave them serious a 

The name was called, clearly and distinctly. 
Every one in the great room heard it. 

Mathew Merle, of Calcutta. 

Utter stillness, and a long hush, broken only by 
the movement of people looking all around, to dis- 
cover any signs of the missing witness, followed, but 
there was no response. 

Mathew Merle of Calcutta was not there. 

Octavia Wainwright now showed her first sign 
of excitement, a little red spot gathered on her 
cheek. She turned her stately head, and glanced at 
Felix witha meaning smile. 

He was clenching his hands merely to concealhow 
his limbs were trembling. 

“Wait amoment, my proud lady,” was his inward 
cry. 

Looking very grave and annoyed, the counsel for 
the plaintiff went on to say that, under this unex- 
pected turn of affairs, his next best movement was to 
introduce a witness, who had heard the said Mathew 
Merle declare that there was no chance for doubting 
the claim of the Middletons over the present incum- 
bents, for the Wainwright property, and who had twice 
listened to Merle’s solemn assertion, that he himself 
was present at the marriage of Augustus Middleton 
née Wainwright. 

Accordingly James Ferguson was brought forward, 
a slim, rather unprepossessing man of middle 
age, but he was a grand witness, clear, unwavering, 
concise ; the most adroit cross-questioning did not 
shake his testimony. This Mathew Merle had 
solemnly assured him that he himself was present 
at the marriage, had. declared that General Geoffry 
Wainwright had no valid claim to.the property, and 
showed him plainly how the grandson of Augustus 





Middleton was the true heir before any children of 
his younger brother. 

There was no question but that this witness made a 
a 2 impression. 

elix turned his glittering eyes upon Miss Waiu- 
wright, and was startled to find that, though her 
wenne colour fled from her face, she was still cool 
an ’ 
His card was played, and it. was not a trivial or 
worthless one. . Now, what was coming from the 
other side? Something of importance—he felt it, 
he knew it, and he could have shaken his father for 
the triumphant air with which he looked over to 
Scattergood, who was twirling a pencil carelessly in 
his fingers. 

Scattergood only made a slight signal to his asso- 
ciate, who went out a moment into the ante-room, 
and returning produced a witness for their own 
side, a lega! practitioner from a. neighbouring town, 
who, after taking oath, stood ready to respond to the 
questioning. 

“Do you know the last witness, the man still 
standing below by the side of the pillar?” 

“TI do. It is James Ferguson, son of Noab and 
Catherine Ferguson of Cornwall.” ¢ 

“State the circumstances of your acquaintance 
with him.” 

“T was counsel for the crown in a suit brought 
against him for forgery.” 

“How did the suit end?” 

“In the sentence of James Ferguson to five years’ 
imprisonment.” 

Every word fell clear and distinct. The witness 
stood a moment waiting for any cross-questioning, 
bowed, and stepped aside. 

Scattergood smiled grimly at the row of astonished, 
crestfallen faces on the other side, and before they 
had recovered from their confusion, had ealled 
another witness, the keeper of a gaol in Oornwall, 
who testified that James Ferguson had served out 
his sentence under his care. 

Ferguson himself, after turning into as many 
colours as a chameleon, suddenly darted into the 
ante-room, and John Middleton followed, raging. 

Felix felt the. blood oozing from the lip into 
which he had set his teeth savagoly. His trump 
card worthless! The testimony that was to win 
the case, and give him Octavia Wainwright, was 
set aside entirely. He could have cursed him- 
self for his stupidity. Why had he not tried 
to ascertain the antecedents of the man he had takeu 
such pains to put into Mathew Merle’s post? He 
counted over what that man had already cost them, 
and. here he was, incompetent to testify. No wonder 
Octavia Wainwright despised him. He glanced over 
to her, and saw the haughty face still sedate and 
calm, but there was exultant triumph in her eye 

“She planned it all. She has known it all the 
time,” thought he,jand, notwithstanding the intensity 
of his rage, could not but give his tribute of admi- 
ration. 

When the proceedings ended, by the Middletons, 
after a hasty consultation, yielding the case for the 
present, with a threatening hint to bring over- 
whelming evidence upon a second trial, Felix escorted 
Miss Wainwright to her carriage. 

An iron statue could scarcely have looked more 
grim and hard than Felix, as he took the seat oppo- 
site, while she had never been more radiant and 

. Smiles were chasing across her face, her 
eyes sparkled, her cheeks glowed. She was so 
happy, 80 wrapt up in her own pleasant thought, for 
some little time she gave no heed to him, but pre- 
sently she turned. 

“ Ah, Felix, it will be-better than all the medicine, 
when I get back to papa, and tell him that his 
anxieties may end. Is it not. glorious to gd back to 
him with these tidings ?” 

“I do not- know that you aresafe tosay so much as 
that,” answered he, without turning his averted face 
to look at her. “ It may only be a question of time. 
The Middletons are in earnest, and think they have 
the right on their side. It was a poor trick, after 
all, which saved you. That Ferguson’s testimony 
was correct, only his characterruined its acceptance. 
I think you will hear from them again, sooner or 
later.” 

She glanced sharply towards him, but answered 
gaily : 

“IT am not afraid of them. They must find 
this Mathew Merle whom they have set adrift. I 
think———” and here her laugh rippled out again, “I 
think, Mr. Felix Middleton, even you will admit that 
I ama match for you.” 

Felix turned his face now, and showed it to her, 
ghastly with emotion. The eyes held a red glow 
under the iris, the lips. looked like those of a dead 
person. 

“ You know—you know,” faltered he, “ since 
whén ?” 

“ Since a week ago—the night, in fact, when you 





brought your reliable Mr. Ferguson to see that 
man, Mathew Merle.” 

A cry that was like a wail broke from his lips. 

“Miss Wainwright—Octavia. If you are able te 
pierce so deep into a man’s guarded secrets, you must 
see and know the rest. Does it rouse in you no com- 
passion, no mercy, to see how fierce and consuming 
is this passion of mine? You know, you cannot help 
knowing, that to win you I would peril my life » 
thousand times, and risk something even more sa 
cred, my very soul's salvation. Dare you, knowing 
so much, spurn me from you ?” 

She did not answer him, only sighed once, and 
the animated glow on her face faded out. 

Felix looked at the proud, beautiful face, while a 
passion of rage, indignation, and intense love swept 
over him, shaking him as the tempest flutters a leaf 
When it was over he was stern and frigid. 

As|they drew up at the great door of the Wainwright 
mansion he sprang out, assisted her with pune- 
tilious politeness to descend, and then stood, hat in 
hand, while she turned to ascend the stone steps. 

“Be good enough to say to the general, Miss Wain 
wright, that unexpected circumstances will oblige 
me to terminate my engagement with him. If there 
be anything which requires my attention, he can send 
to this address.” 

He pencilled a hasty line on a card, and laid it on 
her gloved hand. 

Octavia turned, and looked at him in profound as 
tonishment. 

“What! are you not coming into the house ?” 

“No, Miss Wainwright, never again under the 
same roof with your hard heart and scornful eyes. | 
wish you good-evening.” 

He turned round swiftly, and was gone. 

She stood at the head of the steps looking after 
him. 

“ Poor Felix!’ murmured she, and then she added, 
mentally, “I shall miss him, the house will be dul! 
without him.” 

She went slowly into the hall, straight up the 
stairs into her father’s chamber. There her new 
gravity fell away, and her radiance and animation 
returned. 

The invalid’s face showed how he had watched 
and waited, and the worn, jaded countenance 
| of poor Willis betrayed the trying day she had spent 

pctavia went up to the bedside, her sparkling 
eyes telling all without the need of an articulated 
word. 

General Wainwright sat up in bed and drew one 
long shuddering breath of relief from a terrible load 

“We are safe. Octavia! my darling, you have 
brought me good news.” 

“Yes, papa, just what I promised you, but yet you 
have not kept faith with me. You have fretted and 
chafed, and had no trust.” 

“ Tell it all to me,” he cried, eagerly. 

She sat down beside the bed, both hands holding 
his, and patiently repeated it all. 

“Screw and Scattergood are keen as briars,” he 
cried, jubilantly ; “who but they would have fer- 
reted out the antecedents of that Ferguson, or kept 
such sharp watch of the enemy’s movements ?” 

She smiled quietly, but did not tell him whose 
quick sagacity had put the threads of evidence into 
the lawyers’ hands. 

“T am very tired,” said she, presently. 

“My poor darling, and I am selfishly keeping 
you here. Go for rest and refreshment, and you may 
say good-night now. I shall sleep without torment 
ing dreams to-night.” 

Miss Wainwright gathered up her shawl, kissed 
him, and went away. When her dressing maid had 
made her comfortable in her own room, she leaned 
her head back against the cushions of the easy-chair 
and closed her eyes. 

Her meditations, however, were not agreeable, for 
a frown, or a shudder rather, knit for a moment the 
arched eyebrows, and drew down the scarlet lips. 

“T counted the cost in the commencement,” mur 
mured she ; “it is weakness to be stabbing myself 
with reproaches now.” 

Shortly after she spoke again. 

“Poor Felix! I shall miss him.” 

The general, as he prophesied, passed an un 
usually comfortable night. His daughter, on the 
contrary, lay awake, staring with dry, feverish eyes 
into the dimness. 


old 





(To be continued.) 


Tue Duke oF CuMBERLAND’s STaTUE—Another 
London statue is about to come down! It appears 
that at some indefinite period, some equally indefi 
nite person erected a statue in Cavendish-square t 
the memory of the Duke of Cumberland. This effigy 
shows evident signs of decay, and requires removing, 
but the Crown authorities, the Duke of Portland, the 
residents in the square, and the parish authorities, 
decline to be considered the custodians of the un- 
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fortunate statue. The difficulty is to find the person 

whose duty it is to take it down. One vestryman’ 
suggested that the statue should be left alone, and 

it would come down of its own accord; but another | 
vestryman, more practically, suggested that as the | 
statue was made of lead it will prove remunerative 

to the parish authorities to remove it, and sell the 

lead at a mayine-store dealer’s. This, no doubt, | 
will be the melancholy end of his royal highness’s | 
effigy. 


THE WITCH FINDER. | 
—_——_————_— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. | 

At ten o'clock, Judge Stoughton and the Rev. Cot- 
ton Mather engaged ina grave, whispered discussion. 

After them came Boardbush, haggard and pale. 
He had nerved himself to the task of swearing away 
the life of Hester, and was impatient to have the 
sacrifice completed. 

The women were taken to the prisoners’ box, and 
every eye was turned upon them. 

Neither looked towards the audience, dreading, 
perhaps, to meet cold looks or averted faces. 

The Rev. Cotton Mather arose and offered up a 
prayer, as was customary, for guidance and wisdom 
during the trial about to commence, asking that the 
prisoners might not be condemned unjustly. 

The prayer had scarcely ended when Temperance | 
Stoughton took her place in the witness-box. She | 
was grim, haggard, and determined. 

Temperance began by giving clearly and briefly 
the story of her pretended persecutions. With as- | 
sumed reluctance and many fearful glances at the | 
prisoners, she declared that she had incurred their 
enmity, because Philip Ross had preferred her to | 
Hester Waybrook. He had declared this preference | 
to Hester on the evening before sailing on his last | 
voyage, and since then she (‘T’emperance) had been | 
the wretched victim of the spite of both mother and 
daughter. | 

“Relate what you have suffered at their hands,” | 
said the Reverend Cotton Mather. 

“T have been dragged from my roon—from my bed, , 
éeven—in the dead of night,” said Miss Stoughton, | 
putting her handkerchief to her eyes, “ whirled 
through the air, taken to witch feasts, and abused 
and tormented most shamefully.” 

“Who were present at these witch revels ?” inquired | 
Mather. 

Mrs. Waybrook and Hester, Mistress Stark, Mis- 
tress Peabody, Mistress Hapgood, and many others | 
whos? names I have forgotten.” } 

“ How were you tormented ?” 

“By being tortured with pins and needles, the marks | 
of which I carry in my flesh now ; by being rolled 
in the snow, dragged through water, beaten and 

pinched until I fainted. I have been changed into 
a bear, and during that transformation was ridden al 
over Salem by Hester Waybrook, until I fairly 
dropped down with exhaustion.” 

Mr. Mather then repeated the story Temperance 
had told him upon that memorable night. 

The next witness proved to be the gaoler, who re- 
luctantly confessed that Mrs. Waybrook and Hester 
had ministered to all his prisoners, especially to those 
accused of witchcraft. He also confessed that the 
escape of Mistress Peabody had almost immediately 
followed the visit to her of Mrs. Waybrook. 

Other witnesses were called who proved the sym- 
pathy of the Waybrook women with all alleged 
witches. 

Boardbush declined to give any evidence in the 
matter, his duties as Witch Finder conflicting, in 
his opinion, with those of witness. 

Judge Stoughton, removing his hand from his brow, 
said wearily, “Let the test be applied now in 
the court.” 

The Witch Finder assented with well-concealed 
exultation. He took his instrument from its case 
and approached the maiden prisoner. 

Hester arose, her pale face becoming suffused with 
exquisite blushes, and herself bared her arm to the 
test. 

Boardbush held the dainty, snowily-white mem- 
ber in one hand, and with the other pressed upon the 
yielding flesh, until the handle of his instrument 
rested upon her skin, the pin having entirely disap- 
peared. 

He waited a moment, then removed it. 

The flesh was unwounded as before! 

Judge Stoughton, Judge Gunning, Mr. Mather, and 
others thronged around to witness the phenomenon, 
each convinced now beyond all shadow of question 
that Hester Waybrook was a witch. 

“Not a drop of blood!” announced Mr. Mather to 
the audience. “ This little test, humble as it is, has 
brought to light the perfect truth. The pin sank 
fully into Hester Way brook’s flesh.” 
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A groan of horror passed through the startled 
audience. 

Hester Waybrook caught the instrument from his 
grasp. She looked at it intently, and then said, in a 
clear, ringing voice : 

“T protest against the d of this instrument, 
which has condemned so many unfortunate people to 
an undeserved death! It isa cheat,” she exclaimed, in 
her clear, magnetic tones ; “ on pressing the instru- 
ment against any substance, the pin sinks into the 
handle. 
asked, with keen reproach. 

“Certainly,” said Judge Stoughton, arising from 
his chair, and approaching her. 

Boardbush essayed to take it from the judge, his 
face perfectly livid in its ghastliness. His eyes 
stood forth in horror from their sockets, and his 
aspect was one of absolute terror. 

“T—I have another in my pocket in much better 
repair than that,” he stammered, drawing from his 
pocket an instrument the judge recognized as havy- 
“ Examine this!” 

“The one I have will do!” declared the judge, 
“This is the one by which the maiden has 
been condemned.” 

A few minutes’ scrutiny convinced the judges, and 
Mather, that the instrument, as Hester had said, 
was a vile cheat. They worked it upon their own 
arms, and their countenances fell as they remarked 
that the pin disappeared into the hollow handle, and 
not even a prick was visible upon their flesh. 

According to its testing, which they had con- 
sidered infallible, the judges and Mather were all 
witches! ! 

They looked at each other blankly, and in dismay. 

Their discovery could not be concealed from the 
ience. 

Judge Stoughton said : 

“The maiden has spoken truly in this instance. 
The test-instrument is a wicked abomination. I am 
as much surprised at the discovery as you can pos- 
I am shocked—overwhelmed!” 

He looked more ill and ghastly. 

Mr. Mather came forward as the judge sat down, 
and said, impressively: 

“Tt is true that we have made a terrible discovery, 
but after all, in comparison with the evidence, it is 


sos 





anything else.” 
The next moment, arm-in-arm, Mr. Waybrook and 
Philip Ross marched up the aisle! 
. a 7 . a 


When Philip had fallen in a deadly swoon at the 


chafing his hands, and calling upon him to arouse. 

Philip moaned, and opened his eyes. 

“Gone! gone!” he groaned, as his restless gaze 
roved over the shadow-haunted chamber. “In the 
hands of that demon! My poor Hester!” 

“ Do not grieve,” said his companion. “If you 
can only recover your strength, you may, perhaps, 
be of great service to poor Hester to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” repeated Philip, hollowly. “ To- 
morrow Hester may awaken a hundred miles from 
here. There is no knowing where that villain may 
have taken her. But youradvice is sound, Mistress 
Stark. I will lie down and rest my tired frame, and 


in the morning I will set about tracing Boardbush | 


and his prey.” 

Mistress Stark, well wrapped from the cold in the 
scarlet cloak she had appropriated, sat down at a 
little distance from Philip. 

It was agloomy hour and a gloomy place. 

Suddenly, through the silence of the night, came 
a different sound—the sound of a human tread in the 
lonely church below. 

Philip started and sat upright, his countenance al- 


| ternating between expressions of joy and fear. 


Mistress Stark sprang to her feet, and stood in an 
attitude of expectancy. 

“Tt is not Hester’s step,” said the young captain, 
as the sound became more audible. 

“Tt isa man’s!” exclaimed Mistress Stark, in con- 
sternation. 

Philip arose, and hastily whispered : 

“We must hide behind that pile of benches, Mis- 
tress Stark.” 

The intruder paused, flashed his lantern around 
him, and then called out, in a quick, eager, hopeful 
voice: 

“Wife! Hester! Where are you?” 

Philip was almost stupified, recognizing the voice 
in an instant. He fancied that he must be dreaming. 
Had he not seen Mr. Waybrook fall in the struggle 
on the Western Wave, and had not the vessel been 
scuttled and left to sink ? 

“Wife! Hester!” cried the voice again, a tremour 
of fear runuing through it. “Are you asleep? Do 
you not hear me ?” 


At least, my judges will examine it?” she | 


—_—_—_ 


Philip arose from his concealment, and emergedinto 


the circle illumined by Mr. Waybrook’s lantern. 

There was an instant and joyful recognition. 

Mr. Waybrook looked eagerly into the gloom ip 
piney Mistress Stark’s form was outlined, ang 
cried: 

“Ts that you, my wife?” 

“Tt is only me, Mistress Stark, Mr. Waybrook.” 

Mr. Waybrook shook hands with her, and then 
turned uneasily to Philip, who said: 

“My dear friend, prepare yourself for a disap- 

intment. Your wife and Hester are not here !” 

“Not here? Where can my wife and Hester have 
gone?” groaned the unhappy husband and father, 
| Struck with horror and consternation at the unex- 
' pected tidings. 

“T fear that Boardbush has tracked them here, 
and taken them captive,” responded Philip. “We 
can do nothing before morning ; how came you here, 
Mr. Waybrook? If I had seen your family to-night, 

| I should have told them that you were dead!” 

“T was saved, Philip, at almost the last moment. 
by the dear old Harbinger.” 

| “The Harbinger ?” 
| “Yes; I knew you would beastonished. She was 
, drawn off the sand-bar two days after we left her, 
by the Pilgrim’s Hope, and the two vessels are now 
| lying outside the harbour, waiting for morning. 
' I came in a small boat, manned by some of the 
Harbinger’s men. I could not stay on the ship till 
morning, I was so anxious to relieve my wife's 
anxieties about me. I have prepared the passengers 
of the Harbinger to use their influence against the 
delusion prevailing here. They have sound and 
healthy minds, and‘I am persuaded that they will 
turn the scale which has been trembling in the ba- 
lance. The witchcraft delusion is doomed!” 

“ Yes,” said Philip, with growing cheerfulness, 
“and our dear ones, if they have not been carried 
| from Salem, are saved !” 
| Let us hope for the best,” said Mr. Waybrook. 

“ Philip, this place is very cold and comfortless. It 
| is possible that my wife could not endure its dis- 
comforts. She may have gone home, determined 
to defend herself in her own house, or else be in 
| hiding there.” 
| Philip signified his readiness to start, and Mr. 


| nearly worthless. Miss Stoughton’s revelations were | Waybrook led the way from the loft, the others 
| sufficient to decide the case without recourse to| following. 


All was dark and silent about the house, as they 
| approached it. Everything proved conclusively 
| enough that Mrs. Waybrook and Hester had not re- 

turned home. 

Yet, to make assurance doubly sure, the two men 


| feet of his companion in the church-loft, Mistress searched the whole house thoroughly, calling upon 
| Stark had hastened to devote herself to his recovery, 


the loved names, but in vain. 

When they finally returned to the kitchen, they 

| found a bright fire kindled, the hearth swept, the 

tea-kettle over, and the table cleared of its soiled 

| dishes. Mistress Stark had drawn the curtains and 

was setting the table, with something of her old 
housewifely skill. 

The three slept late into the following morning. 
Mistress Stark prepared breakfast, and some hours 
after the repast, Mr. Waybrook, noticing a strange 
bustle in the streets of the town, prepared to go 

to the cottage of Trueaxe. ; 
| He had scarcely begun to get,ready when Philip, 
who sat near the window, announced that Trueaxe 
was coming down the street, and must soon pass 
the dwelling. Mistress Stark, regardless of the 
fact that she was a fugitive from the hands of 
the law, rushed out to the gate to intercept him. 

He came in with her, astonishment depicted on 
his countenance. He was ushered directly into the 
presence of Mr. Waybrook and Philip, at sight of 
whom he started as if they were spectres. 

“You here!” he ejaculated. “Why I thought 
you were on the Harbinger, which is just sailing 
into the bay under full streamers.” 

“T did return in her, but came ashore in a small 
boat last night. Where is my wife, Trueaxe? 
Where is my daughter?” 

“In prison. I set Judge Stoughton on to send 
them there this morning,” said the corporal, his chest 
swelling with wrath and indignation as he thought 
of the Witch Finder. “T'was the only way to save 
Hester from being carried off.” 

He told the whole story, with an account of Ca- 
ratta’s visit to him, his resolve to send Hester to 
prison, rather than to leave her in the Witch Finder's 
merciless hands, his visit to Judge Stoughton’s, &c., 
concluding: 

“Mrs. Waybrook, Hester, and Mrs. Peabody are 
all now in prison.” 

“In prison!” said Philip. “‘ They must be released 
at once!” 

“Take my advice, Mr. Waybrook and Captain 
Ross, and keep out of sight till to-morrow. Board- 
bush and Temperance Stoughton think they've got 
things their own way now. Just lef them think so. 
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You can’t do any good by showing yourselves. So, 
why not keep still till to-morrow ad 

“That's a sensible plan,” said the merchant. “ We 
shall not be admitted to the prison if we apply 
there.” 

Philip approved this decision. 

Corporal Trueaxe soon after took his departure, 
promising to look in again in the evening, with any 
news he could gather. 

On the following morning at the hour designated 
by Trueaxe, Mr. Waybrook and Captain Ross made 
their way tothe scene of the examination. 

But no description could do justice to the awful 
consternation of Boardbush and Temperance, as they 
beheld those two sternly resolute faces, and those two 
commanding forms as they stood before the judges. 

What words can paint the sublime joy, the ecstacy 
of Mrs. Waybrook and Hester, as they gazed upon the 
faces they had believed cold in death. 

It would be impossible to describe the terror and 
consternation into which Boardbush and Temperance 
Stoughton were alike thrown by the demand of 
Philip Ross to be sworn as a witness. 

The testimony of Philip Ross was full and to the 
point. It was given with a clearness and force that 
sufficiently marked its truth. He began with a de- 
scription of the disaster that had befallen the Har- 
binger on a sand-bar off the coast of Nova Scotia. 

“The long sail to Salem in an open boat, in the 
terrible cold weather through probable snow storms, 
with no chance of obtaining warm food and dry 
clothing, was not likely to be a pleasant one or unat- 
tended with danger. As captain of the Harbinger, 
the postof danger was my post of duty. Mr. Way- 
brook, although®unfitted by years for such fatigues, 
insisted upon accompavying me. We set sail there- 
fore, and arrived in sight of Salem on the night of 
the fifth day.” 

A murmur of surprise ran through the crowd. 

“Why did you not make known your presence to 
the townspeople after landing?” asked Judge 
Stoughton, severely. 

“ ] will soon explain myself on that point. I need 
not dwell upon the painful incidents of our attempt 
to land. Mr. Waybrook crept back to the boat after 
being thoroughly wet, and I was soon after rescued 
by Miss Temperance Stoughton.” 

“ Rescued by my niece?” said Judge Stoughton. 

“Yes; Miss Temperance picked me up and carried 
me to the house. She calledin a neighbour, Ja oer 
Trueaxe, to restore me to the consciousness I had 
lost.” 

He went onto relate the dismissal of Trueaxe, the 
incidents of the drugged punch, his transportation 
to the hut of Lettis, and gave a frank description of 
the assaultof Temperance upon herself, with the 
avowed motive of bringing condemnation upon 
Hester. 

“IT saw Temperance Stoughton deliberately thrust 
pins into her flesh,” he said, in loud, clear tones. 
“I heard her say that she would declare Hester 
Waybrook to be her torturer.” 

A thrill of horror swept over the assemblage. 

Judge Stoughton covered his face with his 
hands. 

The Reverend Cotton Mather stared at the witness 
in dismay. 

Temperance Stoughton clutched at her breast 
frantically. 

After a brief but impressive pause Philip resumed 
his testimony, narrating the farther particulars of 
Temperance’s stay, her departure, the appearance of 
his bear, his rescue,and his visit to the Waybrook 
mansion. 

“The bear seen on that night by Judge Stoughton 
and by Mr. Mather,” said Philip, quietly, “fand sup- 
posed to be Miss Temperance Stoughton transformed, 
can be clearly proved to be my own pet, who had 
escaped from his kennel and gone aboutin search of 
me. Theanimal can be produced in this court in a few 
minutes,if desirable, for the recognition of the learned 
gentlemen I have named.” 

Philip detailed the events following his meeting 
withthe Waybrooks, the flight of the entire party 
to the Rogers’s residence, the coming of Boardbush 
and the imprisonment of the latter in the ash- 
vault. Merely stating that the Witch Finder had 
signed a confession during his seg pe ma he 
passed on to his adventures on the Western Wave, 
the attack by Temperance Stoughton and a dozen 
armed men, the scuttling of the ship, the return to 
Salem, the captivity in the Hapgood house, the in- 
cident of the drugged liquor, concluding with the 
remark : 

“The drug meant to reduce me to idiocy had its 
effect upon the men who acted asmy guards. They 
are in court now.” 

A constable came forward with the two senseless, 
grinning objects of pity, and the sensation they pro- 
duced was so marked, that Judge Gunning com- 
manded them to be withdrawn. 





He sat down, and the merchant took his place. 

Mr. Waybrook commenced his narrative with the 
description of his rescue from the boat of Board- 
bush, and his transportation to the Witch Finder’s 
house. He detailed, as Philip had done, the visit of 
Boardbush to the Rogers’s dwelling, and brought into 
his exposition of the villain’s character the confes- 
sion that had been signed by the Witch Finder. 

“T protest against the reading of that confession!” 
cried Boardbush, starting up, livid and ghastly. “It 
was forced from me under threats that would have 
intimidated any man!” 

“Let it beread, that the judge and the people may 
know the man rightly,” said Mr. Waybrook. “If it 
be true, the people will know it. If false, Board- 
bush will not be condemned.” 

The confession was read amidst breathless silence. 

It had been cleverly written by Mrs. Waybrook 
and Hester, and betrayed an intimate knowledge of 
the Witch Finder’s crimes and extortions. 

Its truth forced itself upon every mind present. 

Even Judge Stoughton and the Reverend Cotton 
Mather could not deny credence to it. 

At this juncture there was a stir near the door, 
anda man forced his way into the room, to a posi- 
tion near that of the witnesses. 

He was a pitiable-looking object, battered, bruised, 
and wounded, yet his face could not be mistaken. 

He was Ruell. 

“TI charge Townly Boardbush with attempted 
murder,” he cried, giving the paralyzed Witch 
Finder a glance full of hatred and vengeance. “ He 
flung me off the Pilot’s Handle the night before last 
with intent to kill!” 

“ Tt's false !” murmured Boardbush. 

“TI charge him also with hiring me to kill Philip 
Ross, during the late voyage of the Harbinger to 
England. He promised me the sum of one hundred 

unds for conclusive evidence of the death of 

hilip Ross at my hands. I can prove the truth of 
what I say.” 

At first the Witch Finder had half fancied Ruell to 
be an apparition, but now his incredulity gave way. 

“A likely story!” he sneered. “Who could be 
flung from the Pilot’s Handle and live to tell the tale ?” 

“T could—I did. I did not fall into the water nor 
upon the ice, as you believed. My ee great coat 
caught in a projecting bush or tree half way down 
the precipice. I was beaten, bruised, and mangled 
by the fall; but, as you see, not killed. In attempt- 
ing to leave my perilous situation I completed the 
fall, and lay for some time sensdless on the beach, 
just above the reach of the waves. After a while I 
found strength enough to go home, where I have 
remained until now, nursed by my wife!” 

“ Are these old women’s tales to be believed ?” half- 
shrieked Boardbush, leaping to his feet. 

Mr. Mather forced himself to speak : 

“ Your guilt, Townly Boardbush,” he said, in his 
coldest and severest accents, “is beyond all manner 
of doubt.” 

The court rang with applause at this statement. 
Even Judge Gunning was obliged to give it his 
hearty approval. 

The Witch Finder glared at the divine with irre- 
pressible fury. 

There was no possibility of escape by the door. 

He glanced at the window. It was slightly ajar. 

The Witch Finder made a mental calculation of 
the distance—then he thought of his sloop in the 
bay, the men, provisions, and valuables upon her. 
She would afford him escape from the colony, if he 
could only reach her. 

As yet, no order had been made for his arrest. 
Judge Stoughton still sat with bowed head, and the 
associate justice seemed nervous and ill at ease, 

Suddenly, with a quick, unexpected bound, Board- 
bush sprang to the window, pushed it up, and poised 
himself upon the sill, preparatory to springing out. 

At the same moment the sharp crack of a pistol 
was heard, and he fell backwards to the floor, 
wounded by a bullet from the hands of Ruell. 

A dozen persons rushed towards him, but he raised 
himself upon his elbow, glared revengefully around, 
and fell back—dead ! 

He had gone before a higher Judge than any 
earthly one. 

The shock of his sudden death had passed before 
the murderer was thought of. On looking for him, 
it was found that he had disappeared among the 
crowd, and had worked his way out of the court. 

“Captain Ross,” inquired Mr. Mather, approach- 
ing him, “is it your intention to prosecute Miss 
Stoughton ?” 

“Let her go!” pleaded the gentle, forgiving 
Hester. ‘She can harm us no more.” 

Mr. Mather hastened to the side of Temperance. 

She did not stir, nor seem to heed him. 

“Temperance,” said the clergyman, not unkindly, 
“look up. You may yet atone for your guilt by 
years of good deeds and repentance.” 


She did not reply, and he touched her arm. It 
was like stone. He lifted her veil, in sudden fear, 
and beheld those grim features frozen in death. 

4 phial in her hand announced in what shape the 
Destroying Angel had come to her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Mrs. Waysroox and Hester had been declared in- 
nocent, and set at liberty. 

Surrounded by rejoicing and sympathizing friends, 
no longer afraid to evince their kindness of feeling, 
supported, the one by Mr. Waybrook, the other by 
Philip Ross, they set out for home. 

As they drewin sight of the house, they were sur- 
prised at the air of festivity that seemed to hang 
about the dwelling. They were still more surprised 
at being encountered at the steps by Corporal True- 
axe, whose face was radiant, whose manner was ju- 
bilant and exultant. 

‘Welcome home!” hesaid, extending both hands. 
“The shadow has been cleared from your hearth- 
stone—all sorrow has passed away from your house. 
You have now nothing to do, but to delectate your- 
selves.” 

“Corporal Trueaxe is one of our best friends al- 
ways,” returned Mrs. Waybrook, clasping his hand 
warmly. “He shall ever have a seat at our fireside, 
a place at our table, a home in our hearts.” 

The old soldier wiped a tear from his eyes, and 
conducted the returned wanderers into the sitting- 
room. 

Tabby and Bruno, the pets of the young couple, 
were basking lazily on the hearth in the warm 
firelight. 

The animals looked up sleepily ; then the cat, with 
a glad “ purr-r-r wow,” as of old, flew to her gentle 
mistress, while the bear scrambled to his feet, shook 
himself in a sort of astonishment, and began to em- 
brace his recovered master, grunting joyfully. 

“ There, there, Bruno! Lie down, old fellow,” said 
Captain Ross, laughing. ‘I don’t doubt you're glad 
to see me, my faithful old friend. You shall live in 
clover the rest of your life, Bruno.” 

There was a table set in thecentre of the room, 
and bountifully spread with a repast that would have 
tempted an anchorite. 

“ There is but one drawback to my happiness,” 
said Mrs. Waybrook, taking her seat at the table. 
“The companion of our miseries and flights— 
poor Mistress Peabody—is shut up in prison. I 
cannot bear to look on all this luxury, and know 
that she is shivering in her cell and fed only upon 
the poor prison fare. Can we not share our dinner 
with her?” 

“T will take her a portion,” said Trueaxe, standing 
beside his chair. 

Mistress Stark was about to bring a basket and 
dishes, when the door was opened, and the object of 
their solicitude rushed into their presence. 

“Escaped!” cried Trueaxe, grasping her hands, 
with undisguised delight. 

“‘ No—released,” was the response. 

Mistress Peabody was in the pantry looking from 
the window at the slow sad procession taking its 
way to the home of Judge Stoughton. 

“Poor man!” she sighed. “This is an awful 
blow for his pride. He’ll never get over it.” 

“Never!” echoed the voice of Corporal Trueaxe, 
who had entered the pantry nnheard, in search of 
her. ‘‘ But as he has sown he must reap. That is 
the relatable lot of man, my dear Mistress Peabody. 
Can you grant me a moment’s interview, my friend ?” 

“ Certainly, corporal,” was the smiling response. 

“Had we not better go into the next room?” 
suggested Mistress Peabody. 

“My dear Mistress Peabody, while the next 
room is appropriate for two young and romantic 
lovers, it better befits people of our age and expe- 
rience to be surrounded at a moment like this by 
the good and substantial things of this life,” and he 
cast an appreciative glance around at the goodly 
display of edibles on the shelves. 

He hesitated, looked reflectively at jars and bexes 
glanced at Mistress Peabody’s flushed countenance, 
and with the gallantry that must have distinguished 
him intimes of war, plunged at once into the heat 
of the battle. 

“Tam an old fellow, Mistress Peabody,” he said, 
“and yet, as it were, I am still in the heighday of 
existence. T'were useless, as the poet says, to ex- 
patiate upon the sorrows of a single man. I can 
put into one sentence a lifetime of meaning. 
Never since the innocent days when I gambolled 
around my mother’s kitchen, have I beheld such a 
sumptuous dinner as I regaled on to-day. Such 
turkey! Such pickles! Sucha magnificent turn-out 
altogether! What I must have missed these thirty 

ears!” 

“Indeed!” murmured Mistress Peabody. 





“T want to put a plain question to you,” and the 
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corporal, with a great show of bravery that but ill 
concealed His inward perturbation, looked every- 
where except at the lady. .“ Mistress Peabody, gup- 
pose such a man should ask you to marry him, 
what would you say?” 

He breathed more freely, now that the momentous 
question had been put in what he deemed such 
masterly style. 

“Tt would depend,” said Mistress Peabody, with a 
emile. “If it were Corporal Trueaxe I—~I should say 
yes!” 

“Should you—would you?” cried the enraptured 
Trueaxe, his innocent old face beaming with childish 
delight. “That is the name, Mistress Peabody. Are 
you really going tomarry me ?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Waybrook lived long to witness their 
daugkter’s happy and noble life, so full of blessing 
to all around her, to welcome her lovely children, and 
to bless Philip Ross, who was the model of a christian 
gentleman, and then at last, they died, full of 
years, regretted and mourned by all who had known 
them, 

Mistress Stark, who had spent her life, after the 
marriage of Hester, with them, preceded them to the 
grave. 

Corporal Trueaxeand his wife—formerly Mistress 
Peabody—led a happy life in the Rogers’s dwelling. 
The corporal was frequently regaled with dinners 
like that which had stirred his envy and decided his 
destiny, and after a time he became as portly as 
could be wished. This portliness consorted well 
with the military swagger he cultivated, after a son 
and heir had been born to him. “ A special Provi- 
jence of heaven,” he was wont, with pious exulta- 
tions, to term the juvenile Trueaxe—particularly as 
the miracle was never repeated. In this young gen- 
tleman the corporal beheld re-produced all his mar- 
tial heroism, his love of erudition, and his keen 

analytic powers. He had the most lively faith in his 
capabilities, and was wont to make grand prophesies 
of his future and that of his descendants. In the 
latter particular the prophesies came true, for the 
lescendants of Corporal Trueaxe, with those of 
Philip Ross, occupy a foremost rank to-day among 
the leading minds of New England. 
THE END. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
a ee 
OHAPTER XXXV 


EXHAUSTED with weeping, almost incapable of 
farther suffering, Agnes lay upon the sofaon which 
she had thrown herself. 

She was trying to arrange her thoughts, and pre- 
pare for the return of her husband. How should 
she meet him? 
she had uttered, and yet maintain her own dig- 
nity ? 

The question was set at rest in a most unexpected 
manner. A note from Thorne was brought to her, 
in which he briefly informed her that he had joined 
a party of gay young men on an excursion to London, 
as he thought it best to absent himself until she had 
recovered from her anger, and learned submission to 
iim as her lawful lord and master. 

It might look strange that he had deserted her 
iuring the honeymoon, but when all the honey had 
‘urned to vinegar, it was of little consequence how 
s00n the fact became patent to the world. He should 
oe back before very long, he could not tell exactly 
when, but he was not vain enough to suppose she 
would sigh for his presence, when she had so harshly 
treated him in their last interview. 

At the bottom of the page he added : 

‘Do not be afraid that I have gone back to my 
pretty love. I have no such intention, for it would 
embroil me too deeply with my father. It is to 
yur mutual interest to keep on good terms with 
him, as he has everything in his power. When I 
return we will set out at once for Thornhill; once 
safely there, we must play the part assigned us in 
the dreary tragic comedy called life. I scarcely 
think that we shall brighten it for each other, but 
we must at least drag the chain that has been fast- 
ened upon us; not with my consent, you know. 
Yet, as I have already told you, I will not have a 
link loosened—you had your way in that, and now, 

will have mine.” 

The absence of Thorne wasarelief to the unhappy 
Agnes, though she read his flippant letter with a 
sense of bitterness and added indignity that nearly 
maddened her. 

She paced her room for hours, too restless to re- 
main quiescent—too wretched to occupy herself with 


his father in engaging himself to her, rather than 
prompted by any strong feeling on his own part. 

Yet firm in her belief that, as his wife, she could 
win him to love her, she had not scrupled to hurry 
their union, though her father had not urged such a 
course upon her. 

Mr. Willard knew the state of his affairs, and 

for the future of his daughter, with the 
small provision he could make for her, he eagerly 
grasped at the proposal first suggested by Agnes her- 
self, to marry Walter Thorne before his death, and 
relieve his mind from all dread on her account. Her 
will had been carried out, yet all that she had gained 
was thrown away in a moment of ungovernable 
anger and outraged pride. She had subjected her- 
self to the suspicion of having secured a rich hus- 
band, before the state of her father’s affairs was 
known to anyone but herself; and for what? To 
gain the hand of a man who had dishonoured him- 
self.in her estimation ; on whose heart she possessed 
no claim; over whose temper there was no control. 
Yet she loved him. That was the refrain to all her 
restless thoughts. 

She could never make him happy; she did not 
think she would now even make an effort to do so, 

et she could neither release heart nor hand from the 
ery bondage in which they were held. 
ortunately for Agnes, Mrs. Ralston, the mistress 
of the pleasant. house in which her father had taken 
refuge, was the widow of an old friend of his, who 
eked out a narrow income by taking a family 
into her two spare rooms, and Mr. Willard had been 
fortunate enough to find them unoccupied. 

Mrs. Ralston was a quiet, undemonstrative woman, 
who saw all that passed around her, without com- 
menting upon it. She was very tender with Agnos, 
for she saw how unhappy she was, and came to the 
silent conviction in her own mind, that the precipitate 
marriage which had taken place beside the bed of 
the dying father, was most unfortunate for both par- 
ties concerned init. She read-the character of both 
husband and wife very clearly, and in the early days 
of cheir inauspicious union, she saw that all the de- 
votion was on one side, met on the other by a re- 
pressed coolness which proved to her that the 
bridegroom was on his good behaviour for the time 
being. 





How atone for the bitter words | 


But Mrs, Ralston was not prepared for Thorne’s 
sudden escapade, and she scarcely knew how to ac- 
count for it, Here was this young and friendless wife 
left,.a few briei weeks after her marriage, in a 
| strange place entirely alone, while her husband 
| rashed off to London with a party of gay young 
| men, who would be sure to lead him into every dissi- 
pation. 

After that first rude note announcing his departure, 
Thorne wrote no more to his wife, and week after 
week rolled by, each oy, and hour widening the 
breach between them. he lonely watcher grew 
wan and listless ; the fiery agony of her bitter trial 
burned to ashes, but she still suffered in a dumb, 
helpless way. 

Christmas came with its festivities. The children, 
of whom Mrs. Ralston had three, made quite a jubilee 
in the house, and the forlorn Agnes endeavoured to 
interest herself in their gleeful sports. She roused 
herself from the apathy of grief, to go out and pur- 
chase presents for them, in the hope that the sight of 
their happiness would lift a portion of the leaden 
weight that lay upon her own heart. 

But nothing could do that; she smiled on them, 
listened to their innocent prattle, and replied to it 
with apparent cheerfulness, but bitter to her was the 
sound of merry laughter, when her own heart lay 
like a frozen thing in her bosom. Six more weeks 
passed by, and the middle of February had come 
without bringing any tidings of the absent husband. 
Unable to eudure this neglect any longer, Agnes 
went into Mrs. Ralston’s sitting-room and abruptly 
asked : 

“Do you think it would be difficult to travel 
this week ?” 

Mrs. Ralston looked up, surprised out of her usual 
equanimity. 

“My dear Mrs. Thorne, I not only think it would 
| be difficult, but almost impossible. Heavy snows 
| have lately fallen, and in many places the roads 
must be nearly impassable. Besides, how could you 
goalone? What would your husband think on his 
return, to find you gone?” 

‘It matters very little now what he thinks,” said 
Agnes in a constrained tone. “He has been gone 
| two months, and I have not yet heard from him. It 
| would serve him right if I went away, and never 
| allowed him to find meagain.” 








is as much attac 


“T do not agree with you. He will stay as long 
as he is amused ; 48 long as he thinks he can torture 
me by his neglect. Oh, Mrs. Ralston! if my heart 
had not turned to stone, it must have broken long 
before this time;” and with a. gasping sob she sat 
down close to the fire, shivering even in its warmth. 

Mrs. Ralston took her cold hand in both her own, 
and tenderly caressing it, gently said : 

“T have seen that you suffered deeply, Mrs. 
Thorne, but I have refrained from seeking your con- 
fidence, for I think that a sense of injury between 
husband and wife deepens, if its canse be discussed 
with another. When you meet Mr. Thorne again, 
better feeling may arise between you, and you may 
yet live together In peace and happiness.” 

“Never! never!” was the passionate response. 
“ Our home must be a scene of discord, for I am re- 
sentful, and Walter is passionate. He cares nothing 
for me ; yet—yet I was mad enough to exult in the 
thought of becoming his wife.” 

After a painful pause, Mrs. Ralston said : 

“ Having become such, it is your duty to try and 
smooth the difficult path before-you. When Mr. 
Thorne returns, receive him kindly ; act as if no- 
thing had occurred to wound you, and you may yet 
win the affection you say you do not possess.” 

“Too late! too late,” came brokenly from the pale 
lips of Agnes. “I havé angered him beyond for- 
giveness, yet I declare to you that mine was not the 
greatest fault. I cannot on to you what passed 
between us, for cruelly as Walter has treated me, | 
do not forget-that Iam his wife ; that I am bound 
to shield him from censure if it be in my power to 
do so.” 

“ You are quite right in that, Mis. Thorne ; and! 
should be unwilling to listen to any accusation 
brought by you against your husband. With such 
right feeling on your part, the estrangement which 
now causes you so much suffering must come to an 
end,” 
“ Oh would that it might! but it never will! | 
know it never will, and if [had strength to tear my- 
self for ever from him, it would be better for us both. 
Tell me, Mrs. Ralston, is it not better for those who 
know that all hope of a perfect reconciliation is im- 
possible, to tear asunder the ties that bind them to 
each other, than to drag out life in a weary round of 
wretched bickering? Such must be our lot, if we 
continue to live beneath the same roof.” 

Mrs. Ralston looked shocked ; she gravely said: 

“T hope it is not so bad as that, Mrs. Thorne. You 
evidently love your husband very devotedly, what- 
ever may be his feelings towards you; and so at- 
tractive a woman as yourself, should not despair of 
winning the regard of the man to whom you have 
plighted your faith. Since you have asked my 
opinion of a divorce, I will tell you that I consider 
such a step unjustifiable without extreme ill-usage. 
Marriage is a contract sanctified by heavenly as well 
as earthly laws, and the holy book tells us that man 
shall not sunder those the church has joined. The 
fate of the woman who separates herself from her 
husband, is rarely a happy one in the isolation to 
which she condemns herself; and the voice of the 
world is always against. her. It is often unjust inits 
condemnation, I know, but that scarcely heals the 
wounds inflicted by its censures.” 

“Then a woman must bear everything, and seck 
no redress. If 1 could bring myself to tell you why 
my appeal would be considered just, even by a cen- 
sorious world, you would reason differently. Tell 
me this; if—if the divorced party marry again 
while the husband or wife still lives, do you believe 
the second marriage to be valid?” 

“The law of the land makes it so, but the sacred 
law is plainly against it. Conscience must be the 
guide of one placed in such a position. But I should 
be sorry to think that you would seek freedom from 
your husband, only to give your hand to another,” 
replied Mrs. Ralston, in cold surprise. “T have not 
surely been mistaken in believing you ardently at- 
tached to the man you married.” 

“T was, alas! I am still in that humiliating bon- 
dage. I was not thinking of my own course when | 
asked that question, nor can I explain to what it re- 
ferred.” 

Mrs. Ralston regarded ber compassionately, but 
said nothing more. After along pause, Agnes agaid 
spoke: 

Pt I must see my husband's father. Colonel Thorne 
ed to me as he can be to anyone. 

He is a harsh man in some respects, but he can, and 
he will, give me such counsel and assistance as I 
so greatly need. I will no longer wait here for ® 
rd who never comes. I will brave the snow- 


“ My dear young friend, don’t say that. Ido not | drifts, and if I perish in them, it will be better than 


anything but her own miserable thoughts. She re- | understand what has happened to estrange you and | living in the icy atmosphere I have lately breathed. 
your husband from each other so soon after mar- |I can bear this no longer, and to-morrow I shall set 


valled the past, and lived it over again, gleaning 
ittle consolation from it. She had always known 
hat Walter Thorne’s preference for her was very 
ukewarm ; that he had submitted to the wishes of 


riage, but I would strongly advise you to do nothing 
| to alienate him more completely from you. He will 
be back in a few days more, | think.” 


| out.” 


In vain did Mrs. Ralston combat this resolve. She 


found too strong a will opposed to hers, and ler 
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vephew, & young clerk in the city who boarded with 
ner, was sent to secure a place in the coach that was 
to leave the following morning. 

With feverish haste Agnes finished her packing, 
aud sat down to write a few lines to be delivered to 
lhorne when he returned and found her gone. She 
said: 

“ You deserted me in the most shameful and heart-, 
jess manner, and not satisfied with that, you sent me 
a parting blow in the letter you left behind you. 

“T have watched and waited long enough for your 
return, to satisfy the sense of wifely duty that is in 
my heart, and now I shall guide my own fate, 
whether for weal or woe rem to be seen. Iam 
going to lay before nig father all that has occurred 
vetween us, and by decision I will abide. He, at 
cast, has feeling enough to advise what will be best 
‘or me, Without reference to you. 

“ AGNES.” 


It was a cold, nipping day, with bright sunshiipe 
verhead, and @ deep snow that had fallen the pre- 
vious night upom the earth. But Agnes, 

» fars, bade defiance to the severity of the or, | 
and set pees ac fee ee 

She felt that the life of weary hopelessneds she 
ad lately led mmst end in action, or her season 
would give way. She took leave of her 
he children, par nee write to Mrs. 
when she had any news to 
cook her place in the crowded v: 

Ladies travelling alone, even in 
.ommon @n occurrence to attract much 


‘ained, and then on—on 
clad earth. 


which the horses were 

She was carried in ly insensible, and the 
kind-hearted landlady had the best room the house 
afforded prepared for her. 

Exhausted, both in mind and body, Agnes fell 
almost immediately into a deep stupor, which lasted 
:o long that Mrs. Jones was alarmed for the result. 
Fortunately she was a good nurse, and she succeeded 
in restoring the patient sufficiently to take nourish- 
went, but her mind evidently wandered, and it was 
wany days before she regained control of it. 

For weeks Agnes lay in a state of catalepsy, from 
which she wouldarouse only to utter wild mutterings, 
and call upon her husband to come back to her and 
save her heart from breaking. 

She always believed that to this state of semi-un- 
consciousness she owed her life at that time ; her 
painfully agitated mind relaxed into partial torpor, 
thus affording time for the physical energies to react, 
ind restore the equilibrum which had been so 
fatally disturbed. 

When Agnes recovered sufficiently to understand 
where she was, the bright sunshine of early spring 
was shi in her room, and the budding branches 
of the trees rustled against her window, while the 
werry chirping of birds greeted her awakening 
senses. 

She awoke from her long lethargy, and looked 
wonuderingly around the strange room in which she 
found herself, She, attempted to rise, but finding 
herself too weak to do so, she faintly asked: 

“Where amI? What on earth has happened to 
bring me to this place ?” 

A slight figure arose from her seat near the head 
f the bed, and a young but deeply-saddened face 
ooked down on hers. She hurriedly said: 

“You are sane again, thank heaven! and I can 
learn what I wish so earnestly to know—what I 
have lingered here go many days to ascertain.” 

Agnes looked at the speaker with dreamy eyes; 
she thought her lovely enough for an angel visitant, 
though there was little of, heavenly gene in those 
fathomless dark eyes; little of angelic. humility in 
the curve of the’ proud lips. 

This being, young as she was, had evidently borne 
wrong and grief, and they had not softened or im- 
proved her nature. Agnes tried to collect her 
thoughts, and after a pause, she asked : 

“What is it you wish to know? I do not re- 
member that I have ever seen you before.” 

“No, for we never met till four days ago, and 
‘uring that time you have shown no signs of con- 
sciousness till,now. I have watched beside you many 
hours, in the hope that you would revive sufficiently 
to enlighten me as to what I wish to learn.” 

A sudden light flashed into the dimmed eyes of 
Agnes, and her numbed heart began to beat vio- 


“T understand—who are you? what do you wish 
to know of me? How did you, a stranger, come to 
watch beside me?” 

“Tt is easily explained. I stopped here for the 
night, on my way home. They gave me the next 
room to this, and through the thin partition I could 
not avoid hearing your rambling words. The name of 
Walter Thorne was often on your lips, and—and it 
ay se also a deep interest for me. I lingered 

re, and offered my assistance to Mrs. Jones in 
watching over you, in the hope that you would 
recover sufficiently to tell me of him. Where is 
he? Has he become the husband of that young 
girl whom his father insisted that he should marry? 
Are you another of his broken-hearted victims ?” 

These words recalledall the bitter past to the un- 


serted wife of Walter Thorne; in the first month 
of our 6 he left me and wentto London. He 
did not write to me, and after waiting as long as I 
could for his return, I set out for homealone. I be-~ 
yeame suddenly ill, and heaven knows how long I have 
Tain here. Snow was on the ground when I last re- 

‘enything, and now the leaves are budding on 
thetrees.” 

(aire listened to her with o faint flush stealing to 
her changed cheek; the bitter resentment towards 
thie one who had supplanted her died out at this 
statement, but she fiercelyasked: _ 

“Did Fos: not know before you married Walter 
Thorne another had been thrust violently from 
the position you were about to assume? That her 
heart was broken, her life crushed by the base 

of which she was the victim ?” 

“ As heaven is my witness, I did not know it. I 

sooner than give him my hand, if 
When I discovered how he 

i nea caused the 

mein violent anger, 

L.scareely know now 


d 


your pardon 

ers in suffering, for you are the 

that false man and I am his repu- 

Which is the most unfortunate, it would 

be difficult to decide. His father will compel him 

to return to you, for you were his choice, though I 

was Walter's. With me, he might have become a 

good man, for he loved me; with yon, he will be- 

come a demon of passion, for he is a man to resent 

bitterly the compulsion which has been used towards 

him, and he will not be generous enough to forbear 

towards her who was thecause of it. He will break 

your heart, and then—— Well—when you are under 

the sod, the world shall see how I can avenge the 
wrongs he has put upon us both.” 

Agnes listened to these words with dilating eyes, 
and she asked, in faltering tones : 

“ What can you mean? Are you mad to talk 
thus? I wish I had died since I have been lying 
here. I cannot see why I have been brought back 
to so wretched a life as mine must henceforth be. 
Take it, if you will, I have unconsciously injured 
you, but I have courage to bare my breast to the 
stroke of your dagger ; the blow from your hand will 
be less painful than the one he dealt me.” 

Claire shook her head, and a faint, but very bitter 
smile crept to her lips. 

“Tdo not carry a weapon, and if I did, I should 
not use it on you, though you are my rival. What 
should I gain by killing you, while the colonel 
still lives? I can wait; the great reaper, Death, 
will, in time, remove you both from my path, 
for my day must come; heaven finds means to 
punish wrong-doing even in this world. I am very 
young ; I can afford to spend many years in prepar- 
ing myself for the ordeal that. I know will come. It 
is well I stopped here, for I meant to find you, and 
see what sort of rival Walter had given me. Miss 
Digby would not tell me your name, nor where you 
were to be found, but I wiled both out of Barbara. 
I am afraid that my head is a little flighty yet, for 
I have been ill, too—yes, very, very ill. I hardly 
think such a wretch as Walter Thorne worth the 
suffering he has caused to youand me. He will re- 
claim you, and torture you at his leisure; but take 
this comfort to your heart, when my turn comes, I 
will repay him for all he willinflict on you. My 
heart he can never again wring with anguish, but I 
shall find means to reach the very core of his, and 
inflict on it such pangs as he dreams not of, in these 
gay and careless days. He thinks now only of him- 
self and his own enjoyments; the time will come 
when he shall only realize life through the suffering 
it brings. But I must bid you adieu; the coach will 
soon pass, and I must be ready to take my place in 
it. Lonly tarried hereto satisfy myself of what you 
were to Walter Thorne.” 

Before Ames cou!d reply, she flitted from the room, 





‘ently. She rapidly said: 


and soon afterwards the sound of the stage horn, 





winding in the distance, was heard. The coach 
stopped but for a few moments, and Agnes was glad 
that her strange visitor wasgone. She lay dreamily 
thinking over the singular interview which had just 
taken place, till the landlady came in, bringing a 
cup of nourishment in her hand. She saw the new 
light in the eyes of her patient, and briskly said: 

“ You are much better to-day, ma’am ; but you've 
been 1 in a strange state for the last six weeks. 
It to me a sort of trance, and I had some dif- 
ficulty in getting you to take nourishment enough to 
keep ra. alive. Sometimes you'd get excited, and 
talk a! some man you called Walter, but most of 
the time lay quiet enough. Drink this, ma’am, 
and you'll soon come round now.” 

Agnes mechanically obeyed, and soon after fell 
into a natural and refreshing slumber; from that day 
her recovery was slow, but certain. The interview 
between herself and Claire had given the fillip her 
mental faculties needed, for her illness had been 
more of the mind than the body. But for the long 
torpor in which her senses had been locked, Agnes 
always believed that she must have lost her reason. 
She suffered yet, but not so keenly as in those first 
days of anguish, and a cold sense of wrong had 
usurped the place of the tender trust she had once 
placed in Walter Thorne’s native nobleness of cha- 
racter. 

She was at length able to sit up beside the win- 
dow of her room, which looked towards the road. 
Day after day, she vaguely watched the passers-by, 
hoping, and believing that one familiar form must 

upon it,coming in search of herself. By this 
ea ber husband must surely have become aware 
of her departure and followed her. Colonel Thorne 
himself must have become uneasy at not hearing 
from her, and inquiries mast soon be made for her. 
If they were not, Agnes had half determined to 
evade them all, and conceal herself for ever from the 
man who had so heartlessly treated her. 

Thinking thus, one bright morning towards the 
end of ae she sat with grat eyes looking out 
apon sunny landscape, a es wondering wh 
a broken life could never revive again as Arm A 
does, putting forth new blossoms, and concealing old 
wounds. 

The house stood back from the road with a garden 
in front, filled with grass and fruit trees, and those 
who came to it, could only be seen when they entered 
the enclosure. 

The day was unusually warm for the season, and 
the window was open which looked towards the gate. 
Agnes, wrapped in a shawl, sat beside it, listlessly, 
dreaming sweet and bitter fancies, when the sound 
of a familiar voice below made her stagnant blood 
leap in her veins. It said: 

“We have been baffled thus far, but we may 
have better luck here. Letus go in and inquire.” 

The latch clicked, and a gray-haired man, of 
stately bearing, came up the walk leading to the 
house, followed by a younger one. The land- 
lord was sitting before the door, smoking, and after 
the usual salutations, Agnes heard Colonel Thorne 
say: 

l We have called here, sir, to inquire if a young 
friend of ours has been detained by accident or ill- 
ness in this house? A lady, travelling alone, set 
out on this road two months ago, and she has not 
been heard from since. Is such a person here ?” 

Mr. Jones removed his pipe, and leisurely re- 
plied : 

“Oh—ah—so you've got news about her at 
last, have you? Meand my old woman has been 
wondering if nobody belonged to a young creature 
like that, that would be coming to ask after her. 
There is an uncommon pretty young girl up-stairs, 
that has been in a strange kind of way, but we took 
good care of her, and she’s coming round again.” 

“Tt must be Agnes!” exclaimed Colonel Thorne. 
“T shall be glad to see this lady, if she will receive 
me. Take up this card, if you please, and inquire if 
she will grant a few moments’ conversation to the 
person who sent it.” 

“ Be you her father?” asked Mr. Jones, bluntly ; 
“and this youngster, perhaps, is her brother ?” 

“Tam her father-in-law, and this young gentleman 
is her husband, provided your guest is the person 
we are in search of.” 

“ Pheugh !—then she’s run away from him, I sup- 
pose, or you wouldn’t have to hunt her up in this 
way. She’s the right one anyhow, forshe told my 
old woman that her name is the same that’s on 
this bit of pasteboard.” 

In his most stately manner, Colonel Thorne saic' - 

“Pray oblige me, sir, by keeping your suppo- 
sitions to yourself, and taking my message to the 
young person I wish to see.” 

Agnes overheard the whole conversation, and she 
sank back shivering with dread and uncertainty as 
to how the approaching interview might end. In 
spite of all she had gone through, she yearned to 








hear the sound of Walter Thorne’s voice again; to 
behold the face that had so long been to her the 
dearest on earth. She despised herself for thus 
weakly clinging to the man, who had shown himself 
o unworthy of the love she still bore him, yet all 
her efforts were powerless to overcome it. 

All her late apathy was gone now; her heart 
thrilled and throbbed as if it would burst from her 
her eyes regained their brightness; and 
when Mrs. Jones came in to inform her that friends 
were below who wished to see her, she quickly re- 
plied ; 

“T will see Colonel Thorne ;I know that he is 
there, for 1 saw him as he came up the garden ; but I 
wish him to come to me alone.” 

‘be landlady stared hard at her, as she said : 

“It seems strange, if the young one is your hus- 
band, that you want to see the old gentleman first, 
secing how long you've been away from home.” 

Agnes spoke with all her old stateliness of | 
manner: 

“You have been very kind to me in my long ill- 
ness, Mrs. Jones, and | feel very grateful to you; 
but that does not give you the right to pry into my 
affairs. Ishall be glad if you will take my mes- 
sage at once, and bring only the elder gentleman to 
I shall see my husband afterwards.” 

“Of course, ma’am; I didn’t mean nothing to of- 
fend you. I has took good care of you, but you has 
paid your way like a lady, I will say; and it’s no 
business of mine to be meddling in what don’t con- 
cern me any way. Butif you, and your young man 
has quarrelled like, you'd better make it up with 
him. For man and wife to separate, is like taking 
the rivet out of a pair of shears; they ain’t no use 
afterwards. Perhaps he'll go to the dogs, and you 
won't be no better off for knowing that; but least- 
ways you know your own business best.” 
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Having given utterance to this piece of wisdom, 
Mrs. Jones hastily retreated, and Agnes, with a 
} itter smile, muttered : 

“The same advice from two of my own sex should 
surely decide me to accept the destiny that binds me 
to Walter Thorne. Alas! my own traitorous heart 
prompts me to the same course, although I am cer- 
tain that the authority of his father alone has brought 
him in search of me.” 

‘The sound of approaching steps was heard, a 
light tap came to her door, and Colonel Thorne, look- 
ing harassed and worn, came into the room. . His 
stern face lighted up as his eyes fell on Agnes, and | 
hastening towards her, he clasped her tenderly in 
his arms, as he said: 

‘You have suffered much, my dear child, and we | 
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[THE MEETING OF CLAIRE AND AGNES. | 


have been very uneasy about you since we learned 
of your departure. Till lately, I thought you were 
in London with Walter, or you would not have been 
left so long unsought. I heard from him regularly, 
and although your name was briefly mentioned, he 


| gave me no reason to suppose that he had actually 


left you alone so soon after your union.” 

While speaking, he gently replaced her in her 
chair, and drew forward another for himself in such 
a position that he could see her face perfectly, with- 
out having the glare of light from the window thrown 
upon his own. 

“Then you do not think I was wrong to try and 
get to you, that I might be guided by your advice ?” 
she tremulously asked. 

“No, my dear daughter; I place the blame where 
it is due, upon Walter’s shoulders, and mine own. I 
should not have insisted on an immediate marriage 
between you. That scandalous affair in which 
he was implicated, should have had time to die 
away—you should have had time to forgive and 
forget it ; you would have done it, forI am sure that 
in his heart Walter prefers you to the unformed 
creature he became so fascinated with for a season. 
He is now most anxious for a reconciliation, and will- 
ing to atone in every possible manner for his late 
desertion.” 

“ Oh, Colonel Thorne,” asked Agnes with emotion, 
“do you think you treated me well in keeping the 
inconstancy of your son concealed from me? You 
should yourself have stated the whole case to me, 
and given me the option of breaking for ever with 
Walter, or receiving him again with favour. You 
kept me in the dark, and see what has come of it.” 

“Well, my dear, what has come of it, but what I 
anticipated ?” he asked, in his gentlest manner. “ Few 
married couples settle down without clearing the 
domestic atmosphere by a quarrel or two. You 


| had good cause to give Walter a good scolding, 


and Iam glad you had the spirit to do it. He will 


| have a wholesome dread of your sharpness from 
| this time forward; after a fight, a truce, you know, 


and you willkeep the peace towards each other more 


| scrupulously than if this had not occurred.” 


‘“‘But—but, Colonel Thorne, I have been so griev- 
ously wronged and insulted that—that I really think 
your son and myself had better agree to live apart. 
I am sure that we shall not keep the peace, as you 
express it, for neither he nor I are angels of forbear- 
ance.” 

“My dear Agnes, that may be true enough, but 
what you propose is out of the question. It is not 
respectable for married people to live apart ; besides, 
you should have some consideration forme. Here 





am I, a forlorn old man, who has been looking for- 
ward to the time when I should have a pleasant 
companion, in the person ofa certain young lady for 
whom I have a strong attachment, and now shw 
coolly threatens to throw both father and husband 
overboard, and go, heaven knows where, herself! My 
dear daughter, I cannot consent to give you up. 
Come home with me, and give Walter the opportunity 
to win back the love you once felt for him. You 
have both been in the wrong. You were too bitter, 
and he too resentful; but with myself for mediator 
between you, I do not despair of yet bringing about 
a good understanding.” 

“ You are too sanguine, Iam afraid,” she gloomily 
replied. ‘“ Walter cares nothing for me, or he would 
never have gone away from me as he did. It is four 
months since we met, and we had not lived together 
as many weeks. He went to seek amusement ina 
gay crowd, leaving me to wear my heart out in 
lonely struggles and vain regrets. So lately be- 
reaved of my father, he was hard enough to inflict 
on me the anguish of finding myself a forsaken wife. 
Do you suppose that I can ever forget that? No— 
with our past, it is better to be sundered as widely 
as the poles. I will go with you to Thornhill, if you 
wish it, but Walter had better return to the society 
of the gay companions for which he left me.” 

“But, Agnes, you must remember that you spoke 
very harshly to your husband, and he has not a for- 
bearing temper any more than yourself. I ask this 
grace for my son. Let him make the effort to win 
your forgiveness ; I am sure that your heart is not 
closed to him, and when you see him daily you will 
relent, and remain at Thornhill, not only as my, 
— but as Walter’s honoured and cherished ° 
wife.” 

“ Did he wish this himself? Did he send you to 
me as his am’ or, in the hope that a reunion 
might be effected ?” 

“He did. Walter has told you himself that he 
refuses to grant the separation you demanded in @ 
moment of passion. He thinks, as I do, that when 
you have seen how deeply he regrets the misunder- 
standing that severed you, your heart must return to 
its old allegiance.” 

“And his heart,” she bitterly asked, “what of 
that? Does it still cling to—to the girl he preferred 
to me ?” ; 

“That folly has been repented of, and should be 
no more referred to. The girl will never cross 
your path, be assured of that. She has already goue 
back to her friends. That chapter in my son's life 
is closed for ever, so set your jealous fears at rest.” 

(To be continued.) 
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COPPER AND GOLD. 


a 
CHAPTER V. 


Ws stated in the preceding chapter that Freeland’s 
invitation to his companion to enter his house, was 
made in a tone so loud that his words were heard 
within by his daughter. 

This was not singular, for the honest smith was 
accustomed to use a vociferous and hearty tone in his 
smithy, to overcome the clash and clang of hammers 
and sledges, and the roar of his great bellows. This 
habit had grown upon him until he conversed in the 
same tone, but slightly modulated to suit surrounding 
circumstances, 

Nor was his daughter far from the window which 
opened upon the little front garden—a window al 
tially raised, so that she plainly heard these words: 

“ Here I live, and if you will come in, my daughter 
will thank you for saving the life of her father.” 

Rouletta Freeland was a maiden of, perhaps, six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, and remarkably beau- 
tiful, both in form, feature, and grace of manner ; 
always so in form and feature, but in grace of 
manner only when it pleased her to be so. 

Certainly there was not a single feature of her 
splendid face which in the least resembled those of 
Harry Freeland. Her father’s skin was coarse and 
swarthy. Her complexidn was brilliantly fair, and 
her cheeks as smooth and delicately soft as those of 
an infant; her eyes were black and sparkling, as, 
indeed, were those of her father; but their shape and 
expression were wholly unlike his, In form he was 
tall and squarely framed. She was of medium and 
elegant size, exquisitely proportioned. Yet, there 
was aw air of strength and resolution about her, 
which she might have inherited from him, or merely 
imbibed from an association of years. 

Her garb was of costly material, and excellently 
fashioned ; for though Harry Freeland gained all he 
made by the most arduous toil, he bestowed his earn- 
ings with a lavish hand, indeed, upon Rouletta. 

The furniture of the little parlour in which she sat 
was in unison with Rouletta’s extraordinary beauty, 
for in its furnishing the fond generosity of an indul- 
gent father was displayed. * 

Thus the dainty little feet of this rude mechanic’s 
daughter, trod upon a carpet as rich as any to be 
found in the spacious saloons of the wealthy and 
fashiouable, and her handsome eyes saw within her 
cottage-home ornaments as costly and as exquisite 
as her rare taste could select. 

Nor had the smith neglected to furnish her mind 


[THE MINIATURE. ] 


with an education seldom found in the brains of | 


| those who claim to have been “ born in the purple,” 
| and to have lived “in the purple,” all their lives. 

| He had made no empty boast to the Arabian when 
he said that Rouletta could speak and write in 
several tongues, and he might have added as truth- 
fully, that no lady in London could excel her in 
music, drawing, painting, or any other ornamental art. 

It was no wonder, then, that Rouletta scouted the 
proposal of Herr Fritz, when he offered his services 
to paint her portrait. 

It was not strange that one so accomplished and 
indulged, should desire her beauty to be depicted by 
the genius and skill of the most famous artists. 

lt was a wonder to all, however, from whom Rou- 
letta inherited her dazzling beauty and her splendid 
talents. Certainly not from her father, who was 
neither handsome in person nor gifted in mind. 

Perhaps, said gossip, she inherited all this wealth 
of loveliness, physical and mental, from her mother. 
But who, in London, except Harry Freeland, had 
ever seen Rouletta’s mother ? 

No one, not even Rouletta, for her father said her 
mother had died in giving her birth. 

Rouletta, therefore, had never seen her mother, 
only in her dreams. 

At that moment she was sitting at the table, with 


held in her hand, near the light of a silver lamp 
brightly burning. 

This object, which she had just pressed to her 
pouting red lips, was a miniature portrait of a gentle- 
man, aud not a very young gentleman either, if a 
very profuse and luxuriant beard may be considered 
as a token of maturity. 

But the miniature was exquisitely executed upon 
ivory set in gold, the embossed edge studded with 
gems, whose brilliancy declared them to be diamonds 
of no little value, while the face delineated was one 
of rare manly beauty. Not the face of a young man, 
as we have said, but that of a man in the prime and 
power of life. 

It was a glorious and noble face as it looked thus, 
with its perfect features in the repose of thought. 
How it might change under the influence of evil pas- 
sions, Rouletta could not guess, for she had never seen 
its original, except when wearing his most fascinat- 
ing face. 

It was the semblance of a manly beauty which 


fiding maiden, and such was Rouletta Freeland. 

On the table was a tiny note, read a score of times 
and kissed thrice as often by Rouletta, since she had 
received it that evening. 





her eyes intently fixed upon some object which she | 


might well captivate the heart of an impressive, con- | 


It lay there unfolded, with her other hand half 
| concealing, half caressing it. 

“He loves me. Iam sure he loves me asI love 
him—devotedly and for ever!” murmured Rouletta, 
and just then she heard the voice of her father. 

Why did the rosy hue fly from her beautiful cheek, 
and leave it pale and cold as she recognized that 
voice? Why did she start and half scream aloud, 
like a guilty one suddenly detected in her sin? 

Should not the voice of a fond and loving father 
ever be like sweet music to a daughter’s ears? 

It was not so to Rouletta Freeland. She started 
to her feet, trembling, paling, quivering, and for an 
instant thinking that her father’s eye was upon her ; 
that he was there behind her, conscious of all, con- 
scious that his petted child, all he loved in the wide 
world, was consenting to fly from him for ever. 

The miniature fell from her hand, and rebounded 
from the table to the carpet. 

“My father’s voice! He is coming in! The 
miniature! Where is it? It fell upon the floor, yet I 
do not see it! Agony! If my father should find it!” 

She searched with eager and hasty glances around 
and below the table, but the miniature could not be 
better hidden if Rouletta herself had secreted it. 

There was no more time to search for it then, for 
already she heard the heavy step of her father in the 
hall. Then there was the tiny note still upon the 
| table, and just at that moment the door of the parlour 
opened, and Harry Freeland stepped in. 
| Hecame in with his honest arms opened wide to 
| embrace his darling daughter. It was the light of his 
| life to press his gray moustache upon her beautiful 

brow, and draw her fondly to his broad and loving 
| breast. 

Rouletta loved her father, too. How could she help 

loving one so kind and devoted! But she loved 
another also, and loved that other better than she 
did her father. 
| “Come, my child, and give me my kiss,” exclaimed 
| Harry Freeland. 

“ Look in the glass, there’s smut upon your mous- 
| tache, father. Would you soil my face?” quickly re- 
| plied Rouletta. 
| The note was still upon the table, lying open, as 
if eager to betray her secret to her father. She was 
| upon the point of snatching it up as he opened the 
| door, but his quick eye was upon her, and she knew 
that if she seized the note his suspicions would be 
roused. , 

So woman’s ready wit, ready but too often for 
man’s deceiving, told her to cry out: 

“ Look in the glass! there's smut upon your mous- 
tache, father!” 
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And honest Harry wheeled aside to examine his rug- 
ged visage and grisly beard in a mirror, while cun- 


uing Rouletta, with a gesture as swift as light itself, | 


tossed her handkerchief upon the table over the 
tiny letter. 

Harfy Freeland, staring in the mirror, saw the ges- 
ture as the action was reflected, but no suspicion 
flashed into his mind at that moment. 

But an eye keener than his, and a mind farmore 
intelligent, noted all, though their owner could not 
speak, as advancing with graceful dignity, he bowed 
to Rouletta. 

Until that moment she had_ not observed the tall 
form of the silent Arabian, as he entered noisélessly 
after her father. 

Somewhat startled by the sudden discovery of 
Alaric’s presence, Rouletta turned her face fully upon 
him and fixed her eyes upon his. Not until this was 
done, did the Arabian perceive clearly the features 
and expression of her beautiful and queenly counte- 
nance. 

He recoiled even as he bowed, and fixed a stageef 
amazement upon her face. 

There was nothing bold,nor anything inedlent, in 
his steady gaze of wonder—sheer wonder alone, 
which rapidly changed to the most profoundjs@mi- 
ration of her beauty. 

“Smut? Thereis no smut upon my aupustache, 
my child,” exclaimed the smith, at this turn- 
ing again to his daughter. “ Anc if there were, 
‘twould be honest smut, my Rouletta,” he added, 
gravely. “Never fear mgt omy father’s kiss may 
soil his daughter’s brow. Now there age certain 
moustaches smutted by nature, which” 

“Enough, my dear father,” cried Rouletia, as she 
threw her arms around his neck and drew his face to 
hers. “I was but teasing you, you know.” 
“Teasing? Well, it is true that to tease mankind 
comes as naturally to women as lapping milk comes 
to a cat,” laughed Free as he pressed his lips 
to the brow of his daughter. “ Menwhould be ve 
grateful to heaven that, unlike that domestic animal, 
you have noclaws. But let me present to you Mr. 
—Captain General—the truth is, my friend, that I 
have not the slightest idea what your title or name 
may be, and unfortunately, you can’t tell me—oh, you 
are writing it,” he added, as the Arabian produced 
a tablet of snow-white china and began to write 
upon it. 

He extended the tablet to Freeland with a bow of 
elegant ease, and the smith read upon it, inscribed in 
a large bold hand, the name: 

“ Alario,” and nothing more. 

“Humph!” ejaculated Freeland. “ Alaric. That 
is @ queer name for an Arab. Now, if it were Abdue 
al Hassan, or Ben Albukah, or Aladdin, it would 
appear all right, but Alaric—humph? However, 
take a seat, Mr. Alaric. Rouletta, if you were to 
look at my great-coat, which I took off as I entered 
the hall, you would say that I had been taking a roll 
in the mud. And now I think of it, I wonder that 
my face is so clear of mud and mire, though I 
rubbed it as I came home, with my handkerchief.” 

“You have had a quarrel with someone, father,” 
remarked Rouletta, beginning to notice the dis- 
ordered state of his apparel. “See, your great-coat 
did not protect your pantaloons. Fie! father, this is 
the third or fourth brawl you have been in since 


“Come, come,” interrupted Freeland, a little 
abashed by this charge, “it is true that my temper 
sometimes leads me to try the weight of my fist on 
the heads of impertinent rascals, but in this case I 
was belaboured and tied, and about to be sent to the 
devil, by a band of villains who pounced upon me on 
my way home, when this gentleman saved my life 
and liber. ».” 

“T am for ever grateful to him for that act,” said | 
Rouletta, extending her beautiful hand to the Ara- | 
bian, with genuine feeling. 

The prince bowed and raised the delicate fingers 
towards his lips as if about to kiss them, when his 
eyes fell upon a small black mole upon the centre of 
the back of Rouletta’s hand. 

He hesitated, stared at the mark, raised his eyes to 
Rouletta’s, trembled, and letting fall her hand placed 
both his own upon his heart, and sank back into his 
seat as if in pain. 

“So,” thought Freeland, “my friend of the night 
is also subject to those heart-pangs as well as my- 
self. But it is possible that his emotion springs, as 
mine did, from recollections of the past. Are you ill, 
my friend? You shake your head, and that means 
no. He cannot speak, my child,some wretch having 
robbed him of his tongue.” 

“Robbed him of his‘tongue!” exclaimed Rouletta, 
in horror. 

The prince raised his dark and eloquent eyes to hers 
and bowed. 

“ He really has no tongue ?” she asked, in a voice of 
womanly pity. 


“ He cannot speak; heisdumb,” replied Freeland. 
“Whether he was deprived bodily of his tongue, I 
cannot say. How is it, my friend? Did the scoundrel 
really cut it out ?” 

Again the prince bowed haughtily. 

“ He is offended by my father’s familiar manners,” 
thought Rouletta. “He is very handsome.” 

“ What is this?” cried Freeland, suddenly, as he 
moved a table aside and picked up something which 
had caught his eye. 

“Great heaven!” mentally exclaimed Rouletta, as | 


ture. WhatshallI do? What canIsay? I must. 
brave it out.” 

Her father advanced to thie lamp, saying : 

“ Oh, I think it isa pictuneof some one! Is it not 
strange, Rouletta?” beadded, pausing near the lamp, 
and holding the pictussn‘his hand wi shaving 
looked at it, but regarding kis daughter loving | 

“Is it not —— I went to see the 
to-day to engagethem to your por- 
teait-—ch?, I thought you would be delighted to 


* He was surprised at hersilence, for it was the habit 
of Bouletta to clap her hands, and enjoy a lively 
iB over him when he yielded to her any long- 
teased-for desires. 

Bhe leaned heavily 2 the back of # chair to” 
conceal the trembling of 
come so weak that she feared she 


this discovery. He will look at the miniature pre- 
sently—he will recognize it; and :then!” 

Harry Freeland was an in 
knew that well, but she knew, too, that he could be 
very stern and very fierce. Her whims he might, 
and nearly always did but there were times 
when he wagas firm 

She knew fhat he i his 
man, whom he 2 deep fire of his pas- 
sionate nature. Why her father hated that man, so 
perfect in her eyes, she could not @ivine, had never 
been able, with all her wooing persuasive loveliness, 
to make her father tell. 

But that Harry Freeland detested, even with mur- 
derous hatred, the original of the miniature she 
knew, and that he had forbidden her tc think of 
loving or even respecting that man. 

“ Are you ill, my child?” he asked, anxionsly, for 
his fond vigilance at once detected her — 

“Oh, no; you were speaking of the Forettis,” she 
said, with a calmness at which she wondered. “Give 
me that miniature—it is—it is——” 

“Wait. Let me tell you,” interrupted Freeland, 
laughing, he could but laugh, so rejoiced was he to 
hear her say she was not ill. ‘I went to the Foretti 
studio, as I said, and secing so many butterflies, 
male and female, I—ha! what?” 

He was looking at the picture then. Rouletta set 
her teeth hard, and her hands clung tightly to the 
chair upon which she leaned. 

The dreaded storm, the tempest of indignant wrath 
was about to burst upon her head. Perhaps the 
presence of the Arabian might shield her from the 
full fury of her father’s rage. 

But blunt Harry Freeland never recked where 
he was, nor who was near, when his terrible fits of 
passion scized him. 

He recognized the picture with a malediction which 
leaped from his teeth like a thunderbolt. He raised 
his eyes, and they met those of his daughter. 

“ You are trembling,” he said, as he gazed sternly 
upon her. 

“No, Iam not. If I were, it would be because I 
am cold,” she replied, defiantly. 

Pale she was still, but upon each pale cheek burned 
a bright red spot, and the flash of her eyes was as 
fierce as Frecland’s wrathfal stare. She trembled no 
longer. The chair was tossed aside, and she drew 
herself erect, as if to say she was able to dare all her 
father might say or do. 

She expected a storm of angry reproaches, but 
her father, though his eye was full of rage, as he 
recognized the miniature, softened ag he looked at 
her. 

“My child,” he said, not laying aside the picture, 
nor moving from the table, but speaking in a deep, 
low tone, “I have seen that this day, ay, within less 
than an hour, which makes me remember that I am 
but a weak and erring man, loving my daughter too 
fondly, perhaps, formy own happiness——” 

“ And too selfishly & hers,” interrupted Rouletta, 
bitterly. 

She would rather have seen him violent and explo- 
sive, as in all their quarrels he had hitherto been, 
for then her father, as was always the case, becoming 
ashamed of his violence, might at least drop the 
| matter, if he did not yield to her desire. 

But as she spoke the above words Freeland groaned 





and sat downas if exhausted by his emotion, one hand 
| still grasping the miniature, and the other falling 


or Iimbs, which had be~}) 
: to fall. | 
“Courage!” she said to her heart. *I must face’ 


father; she } 


upon Rouletta’s handkerchief as it lay tossed upoy 
the note she had so cunningly hidden. 

“Great heaven!” thought Rouletta, as his hands 
fell upon the handkerchief. “The note is under it, 


and if he discover that, he will go entirely mad !” 


OHAPTEB VI. 
“So my ove has made you unhappy,” said Free- 
land, as hig-eye rested mournfully upon his daughter. 
“I never thought of that. I never thought that coulg 


her face turned ghastly pale, “ hedamp'found the minia- } ‘he. 


He bowed his head, as if overwhelmed with bitte; 
thoughts, and his eyes stared fixedly at the lamp, 
while his fingers crushed tightly upon the hand. 

hief, crashing and crumpling with it the tiny note, 

“Father” said Rouletta, “there is a stranger pre- 
sent. If wemust let us be alone.” 

‘She hoped that remark would, at least, defer 
the present scene, if no more; and if he failed to 
discover > age cay it cet 80 that she could 

Bhe advanced to the table and laid her hand gently 
_ his—u that which unconsciously grasped 

note. She hoped his hand would let go the hani- 
hief, so that shemight quickly secure it, with its 


sre/held the cambrio rigidly, fo: 

the presence of « 

avoused by the discovery of ths 

miniature, her a This suspicion 

he did not immediately, but, gazing intenily 
Net —d: 


ts heap Bary ashi of # fond father 


‘has ee ot dmanything except iv 
acy er) < pare pst Lange or tt 

ern 6,” u- 
letta. “But ee gaeior mn em of it now. Woe 
a Sn Have some regard to my feelings, at 
east. 

“ Not made/her unhappy in any matter except in 
‘thiis,” ed Freeland, disregarding her endea- 
vi evade the inv “Now, do yon think, 
my child, that the love of this man—do you know [ 
hate him so that I cannot speak his name ?” 

“ T know you hate him, and I know I love him,” 
replied Rouletia, quickly. 

Why did he not throw down what he held in his 
hands, stamp, and be outrageously violent, as he 
always was? Then she might snatch up the note, 
and fly from the room, or destroy the tell-tale letter. 

“T have feared that you loved him,” said Freeland, 
slowly, and speaking with his teeth hard set toge- 
ther. “I have hoped, too, that you would not loves 
man whom I hate. But do you think his love can 
make you happy ? Come, he is twenty years older 
than you, ead boven another. Isto marry Hermoine 

” 


“Loves another! It is false !” 

“You, at least,” said Freeland, in a tone of deep 

roach, “have never, until now, insulted your 
father. But your heart is changed. Alas! your 
love for—for—this man has made you unjust.” 

“T do not mean that you would tell me a false- 
hood, father,” exclaimed Rouletta, stung by his 
manner, and more deeply moved than if he had be- 
come violently angry. “I mean that he has been 
slandered.” 

“Slandered? By whom? Not by me!” 

“No, not so. But others have told you-——” 

“ Nothing,” interrupted Freeland. “ My eyes an‘ 
my ears lave told me that he loves another, is sv- 
gaged to another, though it seems that he has made 
you believe that he loves no one but you. But you 
are right. He does not love another; he does not 
love you; he does not love anyone. He loves ouly 
himself. Now, tell me how this portrait of Miles 
Sherlock came into your possession ?” 

“ He gave it to me.” ‘ 

“The villain! Then you have seen him again? 
He has dared to approach my house? If I had been 
here, do you know how I would have served him? 
said Freeland, rising. “I would have put my heel 
upon his head as I do upon his picture—so! aud 
have ground him to pieces as I do this.” . 

He suited the action to his words, and with his 
heavy ironshod heel crunched and shivered the 
miniature, ivory, gold, gems and all, into av mass 0! 
splinters and fragments. 

Rouletta’s eyes sparkled with indignation as she 
beheld this destruction. It seemed to her as if Ler 
father, in his desire’ to show his hate for him whom 
she loved, was ready to beat and bruise her heait 
under his cruel heel. : 

The violence of the act did not subdue the sir of 
defiance she had assumed, from the moment that slo 
saw detection impending. 

“ You attempted to maltreat Miles Sherlock once, 
sir,” she said, bitterly, “but I have heard that he 
held your hands as easily as you may mine, if your 
brutality can lead you so far.” 
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“True,and that gives me a clue to something else,” 
exclaimed Freeland, greatly excited. “As I live, I 
believe my suspicion is correct. Heaven grant that 
you, Rouletta, had no share in it!” 

“No share in what, sir?” 

She no longer addressed him as “my father.” If 
at any time she had ever loved Harry Freeland as a 
daughter should love au indulgent father, and we 
cannot say that she ever had, she almost hated him 
at that moment, as she saw him treading under foot 
the shattered image of the man she loved. 

We have said that Rouletta loved her father, and 
so she had. But never from her heart of hearts: 
inwardly, and why she knew not, she shrank from 
the torrent of fatherly affection with which he some- 
times addressed her. Loved him she had, for despite 
his occasional outbursts of rage—and it must be ad- 
mitted that she was hard to govern—he was kind, 
generous, devoted. But this was a love springing, 
not from the soul; but from the consciousness that 
she owed all to him, and the fact that he doted upon 
her. 

“You say you hope I may have had no share in 
what 2” she repeated, as he began to pace to and fro. 

“In the crime which was attempted against your 
father this night,” he replied, pa and trembling 
with rage. 

“Do you mean the attack of which you spoke, sir ? 
Shame upon = to imagine it.” 

“Yet this Miles Sherlock was the leader of the 
ruffians. I know it now. I thought so when I dis- 
covered that it was not the Arab who had seized me. 
He bad sworn not to shed a drop of my blood, what- 
everhe might do! Yes, those were the words he 
used in a disguised voice. He was inclined to be 
merciful, very! good man! I see it all,now. He 
planned to kidnap me—stow me away into some secret 
dungeon until a chance offered to ship me off secretly. 
For what? Not because, as the others said, I knew 
‘oo much, but because he had sworn not to shed one 
irop of my blood. ‘To whom had he sworn that? 
Speak, Rouletta. He swore it to you.” 

“Miles Sherlock did swear to me that he would 
not shed a drop of your blood,” replied Rouletta, in 
utter bewilderment, for much that her father said 
was unintelligible to her. “You know that you 
ordered him never to so gees your house, never to 
dare to speak to me, and that when he happened to 
stroll by here, one day——” : 

“Last Saturday,” replied Freeland. 

“You met him, spoke to him rudely, angered him, 
and attempted to hurl him inte the gutter. You 
failed and he spared you, but I feared you and he 
wight meet again, and that bloodshed might result, 
so] asked him not to hurt you.” 

“You asked him that! My daughter begged that 
man not to hurt her father! Do you know who and 
what he is ?” 

“ He is a gentleman, sir.” 

“A gentleman! Well, I believe he is, as the world 
goes,” said Freeland, laughing bitterly. ‘He is a 
gambler, but then he is thought to be rich. He isa 
libertine, but then he is thought to be rich. He isa 
scoundrel as —_ every principle, but then he is 
thought to be rich. He has no principle of honour 
or virtue about him, but then he keeps a carriage, 
owns houses, they say, land and all that, and 
perhaps he does, See all I can prove, so he is—a 
gentleman. He uses his friends as enemies, that is, 
plunders them at the gaming-table. But then he is 
brilliant, chandsome, rich, so he is a gentleman. He 
steals the affection of wives from their husbands, 
and laughs afterwards at the ruin he makes, yet he is 
very rich, so you and other fools call him a gentle- 
man. He would make you love him, fly into shame 
for him, kidnap your father and send him out of the 
way, and yet you call him a gentleman.” 

Freeland spoke these words with a bitterness in- 
jescribable, and would have said much more, had 
not Rouletta exclaimed, as bitterly : 

“You say all this to set my heart against him.” 

“Would to heaven, my child, that I could set 
your heart, soul, and mind against Miles Sher- 
lock,” cried Freeland. “If I could do that, I would 
speak the same of him all my life——” 

“And prove nothing you speak, sir,” interrupted 
Rouletta. 

“If I prove my charges true, will you hate him?” 
demanded her father, sharply. 

Rouletta did not reply. To promise to hate the 
man she loved seemed a sacrilege. She trembled a 
little, but not from fear of the burning wrath flaming 
in her father’s eyes. She began to tremble because 
that father was slowly extricating the note from the 
folds of the handkerchief. 

If he had turned into a volcano of smothered 
wrath, apon simply finding the likeness of the hated 
Miles Sherlock, what would he do on finding these 
words in that note: 

“My Danrtine Rovterta,—Remember your pro- 
mise. At twelve to-night I will be beneath your 





window to receive my beloved, and my only beloved, 
in my arms. We will meet then to part no more, for 
we will meet to become man and wife, yet lovers for 
ever. All is prepared. Your father will be detained 
from home—so fear nothing. When he learns that 
we are married, he may forgive. If he should not, 
he could no longer compel us to be unhappy. Dar- 
ling, with love and riches, what will we care for 
aught else? Bver thine, 
“MrLes SHERLOCK.” 

She longed to spring forward and wrench that 
handkerchief from her father’s hand. Yet she dared 
not. She knew his strength and quickness of arm, 
and though the marvellous prowess of her lover 
might and had overcome him, she was but « frail 
thing in those fingers of iron. 

“ You will not promise to hate him if I prove him 
to be all and worse than I say?” asked her father, 
pausing in the unfolding of the handkerchief, and 
regarding his daughter sternly. “ Not if I were to 
prove that he has a wife now living? Yes, I have 
no doubt that I could prove that. You would still 
love him, of course, you say, because you would be 
deaf and blind to all proof. Ah, my friend !” 

This last exclamation was d by a strange 
and unexpected action.of the prince. 

The Arabian had listened very attentively to all 
that had passed, and Rouletta had honoured him with 
several indignant glances, all of which said as plainly 
as eye can speak: 

“Tf you are a gentleman, or, rather, if you have a 
spark of good breeding in you, you will leave this 
house, for this is a domestic quarrel with which you 
have nothing to do. Leave the house, you ill-man- 
nered fellow !” 

Rouletta’s eyes were very eloquent, and they had 
said as much as we have written and a great deal 
more, all very well understood by the silent Arabian. 

Yet his eyes and ears were closely attentive to 
all, and Rouletta imagined that he regarded her fea- 
tures with an earnestness almost painful. Even in 
the heat of the quarrel with her father, she noticed 
this. 





She had not observed, however, that when her 
father crushed the miniature under his heel, the 
brow of the Arabian grew very dark, and that an 
expression of chagrin or disappointment swept quickly 
over his stately face. 

The smith had destesyed the miniature so suddenly, 
unexpectedly and cevapletely, that if the prince 
had desired to inters<2, he would have failed in the 
attempt. [ 

But just as Freeland was about to open the last 
fold of the handkerchief, which had been crushed 
into a ball in his nervous grasp, the Arabian seized 
his wrist, and, with a single turn of his hand, forced 
open that of Freeland. 

The crumpled cambric fell to the floor, and the 
tiny note, wofully wrinkled into a mere wad of paper, 
dropped upon the carpet. 

Rouleita uttered a cry of joy, and sprang forward 
to snatch up the dangerous missive. 

Her eager hand, wide extended to seize it, en- 
countered only the elegant boot of the Arab, for even 
as she bounded forward with that cry of joy, he 
placed his foot upon it. 

Rouletta tried for a moment to remove the foot, 
for she thought he had trodden upon it by chance. 
She might as well have tugged at the base of an 
iron Colossus. The foot remained immovable, and 
as she rose from her stooping posture, her eyes met 
those of the Arabian. 

A single glance into those blazing orbs told her 
that his foot was intentionally placed upon the note. 
There was so much haughty chiding in those dark 
and ay ae Pr such an expression of resistless 

wer, too, that she recoiled with more of fear at her 

eart than had ever chilled its tumultuous throb- 
bings till then. 

Her father stared at his mysterious guest with 
eyes wide open with wonder, saying : 

“What do you mean by this? By George, I be- 
lieve I am in the grip of a crazy man, if not of the 
fiend himself. What——” 

But a sudden gesture of the Arabian towards the 
front window of the apartment, the curtains of 
which were drawn aside, checked the words of the 
amazed smith, and caused him to look towards that 


spot. 
All could plainly. perceive a face pressed closely 
against one of the panes, as it attempted to get a fair 


view of the interior of the room. ‘The light of the 
lamp fell upon this face, a thin, pale cadaverous 
face, wrinkled and scarred, as if the fires of a 
thousand evil passions had scorched and distorted 
it, with a pair of large and brilliant eyes, black yet 
flaming, intelligent yet fiendish. 

And yet it was the face of a woman—of a woman 
who had once been superbly beautiful; but that was 
years sc before Rouletta’s infant lips could syllable 
@ word. 





This face, or rather this apparition of a face, for it 
was gone, vanished as suddenly as It appeared, yet pro- 
duced plain emotion upon the countenances of the 
three persons who saw it. 

Rouletta for a moment forgot her love and her anx- 
ieties. She stifled a scream, and trembled violently. 
She had seen that face but once before while awake, 
and then she was but a child. That face and its 
owner, a tall, thin woman, clad in deep black, had 
followed her around one of the squares, and its 
strangely menacing eyes, full of hate and anger, 
she thought, had glared into her own, studied every 
feature of her countenance. More than this, tho 
woman had grasped one of Rouletta’s curls in her 
thin and long-fingered hands, snipped off a great 
tress, and hurried away with it. 

Fearfully terrified by this, and by the ugly visage, 
Rouletta, then scarcely ten years of age, had run 
home to tell her father, who laughed at her terror, 
and stormed at the robbery. Since then Rouleita had 
never seen the woman ; but often in her dreams that 
dreadful face had haunted her girlish sleep, and made 
her cry out with affright. 

No wonder, then, that she now trembled, and for- 
getting her violent quarrel with her father, sprang to 
his side, as if fearing another attack from that ter- 
rible woman in black. 

Freeland uttered an oath when he saw that face 
pressed against his window, one of those deep, ex- 
plosive oaths expressive of terror, surprise, and rage, 
so often upon the lips of very passionate men. 

He knew the face, though he knew nothing of its 
owner, noreven hername. He recognized it instantly 
brief as was his startled glance. : 

One day, not long back, while the sturdy smith 
stood at the door of his smithy, the last of all in his 
employ to leave the anvil, and bared his forehead to 
the cool evening breeze, that face had suddenly 
paused at his side, and that woman's thin and bony 
fingers had tapped him on the shoulder. 

He had started back, for the face was horrible, as 
it grinned maliciously up into his own, whilea sharp 
razor-like voice, so keen and cutting it was, poured 
into his ears these words : 

“Bravo, Harry Freeland! Work for her,my lad, 
work on, work ever! Some day she will repay yon, 
repay you finely, mind that. But don’t think because 
everybody calls you Harry Freeland, somebody does 
not know your name and your secret. Dream of 
that——” and here she added a name he had borne 
years before, yonder in Italy, where it was associated 
with the memory of a fearful crime. 

Not that he was guilty of that crime, though con- 
demned to death because the crime had been done. 
But the name of his family had been an honoured one 
until the law singled him out and tore his good name 
to atoms, so that the veriest ruffian might kick it 
about the streets as the synonym of a hideous 
murder. 

He had escaped and fied, and had assumed 
his present name, learned a trade, a noble, honest 
and honourable trade, and toiled in it nobly, honestly 
and honourably, until this new name had become, 
with all who knew him, the synonym for every man 
that was bold, strong, industrious, and honest, though 
as fiery-tempered withal as the red-hot coals of his 
own glowing forge. 

Thus this unknown woman in black had spoken 
those mysterious words, and vanished so suddenly 
that the bewildered smith gasped for breath, and 
vowed that she was a fiend blown out of his bellows. 

Nor had he ever seen that face again, nor dreamed 
of it in his sleep, for he worked too hard to 
waste his sleep in dreams of anything. Thought of 
that face he had often, and talked of it with Rou- 
letta, for they agreed that the woman must have 
been the same who had followed her and robbed 
her of her jetty ringlet years before. 

It was not strange then that Harry Freeland uttered 
a deep oath of hate, surprise and terror at the appa- 
rition as he recognized it at his window. 

The Arabian did not start nor utter a sound as his 
eyes fell upon that mysterious face. But his eyes 
seemed to flash with fury, while his stately counten- 
ance flushed to a dark red with anger. 

Whatever emotion moved him thus, must have 
been sudden and profound, for his noble fea- 
tures seldom lost their expression of haughty repose, 
a calm and heroic aspect of a man whose soul had 
suffered much, but would scorn to yield to sorrow 
thrice as great. 

The father and daughter, mentally forgetting for 
the moment their bitter quarrel, stood gazing first at 
the blank window pane and then at the Arabian, 
while he, with a gesture of easy dignity, stooped and 
picked up the note. 

(To be continued.) 


FASCINATION OF SNAKES.—" When I was engaged 
as a surveyor, I had frequent opportunities of seeing 
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snakes, andas I stood one day very sluggishly 
leaning over a fence, I saw a large rattle-snake in 
as pretty a coil as a painter could have desired. 
The only apparent living part about it was its head, 
which moved to and fro. My eyes fell upon it, and 
immediately I lost power to move. I felt surprised, 
dizzy, and indifferent. How long I was so, I do 
not know, but my pressure against the fence caused 
a piece of timber to fall; the movement aroused me, 
and made my fascinating enemy glide off. And sol 
was saved, but the feeling of horror, sickness, and 
fainting that came over me, affects me even while I 
tell it.” Another says—*I was passing through 
Maryland with three others; when one was observed 
to stop behind without any assignable cause; his 
companions called him, but he not moving, one re- 
turned and upbraided him with indifference of their 
companionship; but not moving, he came up close 
to him, and, taking him by the arm, pulled him to- 
wards him, saying, ‘Why do you linger, man?’ He 
now observed his eyes were fixed, and directing his 
to the object of vision, saw an immense rattle-snake 
half bowing and half crawling towards him. His 
companion heard him ejaculate, ‘He will bite me! 
he will bite me!’ and replying with the jerk or pull 
he gave him, he said, ‘ Yes, he will bite you sure 
enough if you don’t come away.’ The enchantment 
was now at an end, and turning to his friend, he fell 
prostrate into his arms, was very faint and sick, and 
was long ere he recovered.” 








TEN YEARS OF PRUDENCE. 


My Uncle Oliver took me into his place. An im- 
porter of dry goods Uncle Oliver was when I was 
twenty-one. No one called me “ Prudent Patterson ” 
then. It would have been in sarcasm if they had, 
for prudence was not part of my nature. I was im- 
pulsive, I was romantic, I was all sorts of silly things, 
and I was very happy. Ihave my miniature by me 
still, taken at that time. Highly imprudent by the 
way, for a young man with my salary to pay forty 
pounds for a miniature of himself. I suppose it was 
flattered, for it was very handsome, but I had apple- 
red cheeks, and sky-blue eyes, and golden-brown 
hair then, I know. Well, well, well, no matter. 
The red faded a little in my cheeks as soon as I 
went into Uncle Oliver’s establishment. 

“ Your great fault,” said Uncle Oliver to me, in 
his first private lecture, “ your great fault, Paul, is 
imprudence. You act on impulse. Never act on 
impulse ; always take time to think. Should I have 
prospered as I have, otherwise? No.” 

Uncle Oliver was the great man of our family. I 
listened with reverence. So I was not so impulsive, 
not so imprudent when, five years after, I met Jessie 
Ashburton. It was holiday time for us, and I had 
a week. She was seventeen, and was with her 
grandfather, for his health, He came for the 
springs, not for fashion, and we lodged with a 
widow, in a pretty cottage, notat a hotel. She and 
I—Jessie, | mean—were the only young people. She 
was the prettiest creature I ever saw; your first 
love always is, I suppose. Her hair was black, her 
eyes were black, she had a rich brunette skin, and 
lips of pure vermilion. Oh, her dainty waist and 
her tiny hands and feet! Oh, her smile! I’m a boy 
again when I think of them. I fell in love with her, 
and she knew it. I felt sure she liked me. As we 
parted, if I had been the impulsive creature that I 
was five years before, I should have dropped on my 
knees in the porch in the moonlight, and asked her 
to decide my fate. The words were on my lips. I 
had her hand in mine. I felt it tremble. 

“ T shall be gone before you are up to-morrow,” I 
said. “I must say good-bye now.” 

She said: 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Patterson.” 

| wanted to kiss her. She did not look as though 
she would be very angry; but my uncle Oliver's lec- 
tures on prudence had had their effect. 

I relinquished her hand, and put my own in my 
pocket for safe keeping. Such taper waists as 
hers are a temptation. 

“T may call when you return to see if your 
grandpapa is better?” I asked. 

She said : 

“ Grandpapa always likes to see you.” 

And then we spoke of other things. 

Ina month I felt quite sure that I should never be 
happy without her, and that with her I should be 
the happiest fellowin the world. 

Prudence could not obtain mastery. I did not 
make love to her in words, but I wooed her with my 
eyes and voice, [know. I saw her colour change 
at my coming. I knew she liked my society. At 
Christmas time, when the old-fashioned hospitality 
of the home gathered troops of friends together be- 
neath its roof, I was there also. She cared for none 
of her handsome cousins—for none who were there, 





as she cared for me. How happy that made me. 
That Christmas night I felt that 1 must tell her so. 
I had enough to live upon. I was rising in considera- 
tion at our place. I should be rich one day. Impulse 
became my master. I hurried through the rooms 
looking for her. I found her playing chess with a 
cousin—a handsome fellow, who had the impudence 
to look tenderly at her. Only a cousin by courtesy, 
too. His mother had married someone whose first 
wife was an actual cousin. 

“ T watched the game through, then I offered her 
my arm. 

“ You'll sing for me ?” I asked. 

She smiled. I led her to the piano. 
serted just then. 

“ Before you sing I have something very particular 
to say,” I said. 

She flushed suddenly. She looked down, trifling 
with her watch-chain. 

Then I paused—the words did not come easily. I 
hesitated. 

“ Will—dare I——” I stammered. 

Just then a rustle and a sound of silk fell upon 
my ear. ‘T'wo old ladies passed us arm in arm. 
They were talking earnestly. 

“ Such an imprudent match,” said one. “ He had 
nothing and she had nothing. Every one prophesied 
they’d come to want, and they have. How foolish 
young people are.” 

They passed, but I had heard the words. I thought 
of Uncle Oliver. Marry onamere salary? Mad- 
ness, absurdity! 

“Tt isthis, I—I want to hear it sung,” I stam- 
mered, snatching upa piece of music at random, from 
a pile beside me. ‘“I—I admire it so.” 

“Then cousin Ruth must sing it. I am not a 
German scholar,” said Jessie, for I had taken up a 
song in that language, of which I knew nothing, by 
mistake. 

After that I was more prudent. I worked for my 
grand object, wealth. I planned out all my future, 
and I kept Jessie, as it were, in sight. Always a 
dear friend, I never betrayed my love. Time 
enough for this when prudence permitted. 

At every step I made I felt an impulse, which 
prompted me to end the matter then and there, bat I 
refrained. Jessie still remained unmarried. She 
was safe. When I chose, I might have her. She 
was a girlto grow handsomer with womanhood. 
When she was twenty-six she was wonderfully 
beautiful. 

Then my Uncle Oliver took me into partnership, 
complimenting me highly as a prudent young man, 
when he did so. I was a little bold by this time. I 
had been anxious about many things. I had been 
fearful that the partnership would not come, but here 
it was at last. I had been waiting for this nine 
years. I could marry now. I could at last be happy. 
I put my head down upon my hands and cried for 
joy. Lallowed myself to give way to impulse for 
the time ; it did no harm just then, and no one saw 
me. Then I dressed myself, and went in the dusk of 
the evening to see Jessie. 

I was such an old friend, that the servant opened 
the door as to one of the family. Jessie was singing 
—not to herself. A tall young fellow, whom I had 
never seen before, stood near the piano. Grandfather 
Ashburton slept in his arm-chair, evidently believing 
himself wide awake all the while. Jessie said, 
“ Captain Hawthorn—Mr. Patterson. Mr. Patterson 
—Captain Hawthorn,” and I bowed. I could have 
smiled more naturally had the naval officer been less 
handsome, and many years older. We talked as 
people talk when thrown together, of a thousand 
different things. I waited for Captain Hawthorn to 
go; he lingered. It grewlate. I would have given 
worlds for an interview with Jessie that night, but 
it seemed impossible. We took leave together, at 
last, the clock striking eleven as we departed. 
When we had turned the corner I found that our 
ways were not the same. I bowed adieu to the 
captain, turned round, and stood before the house we 
had just left, again. I suppose the servants had all 
retired for the night, for Jessie was fastening the 
shutters. I ran up the steps. “Jessie,” I said, 
“Jessie, forgive me. It is late, I know, but I must 
have one word—only one.” Then I leaped the colon- 
nade of the balcony, and went into the parlour. 

Grandfather Ashburton was not there. We were 
alone—my beautiful Jessieand I, I sat down on the 
sofa. She looked at me, smiling. I had never seen 
her look so happy. 

“ Jessie,” I said, “I wanted to speak to you as I 
could not before that captain, confound him! 1 am 
taken into partnership.” 

“T congratulate you,” said Jessie. 

“ But you must do more than that,” I said. “ Jessie, I 
have loved you ever since we first met. Youremember 
the time? For nearly ten years I have waited to 
be able to marry. NowlI have achieved the first 
step, at least. am partner in a rich and respected 


It was de- 





firm. I can live well—elegantly. I have struggled 
with my heart so lony—I have forborne so long—oh, 
Jessie, turn to me and give me your hand, and tej} 
me that you will be my wife! otherwise, all this 
prosperity is worthless to me.” 

But Jessie did not give me her hand. 
back from me, turning very pale. 

“T hope you are mistaen in your own feelings,” 
she said, “ for [ cannot return them.” 

“ Jessie,” I cried, “don’t say that—anything bu 
that. I have loved so long—so deeply I have striven 
against my own heart! Ihave worked for this go 
long! Oh, Jessie !” 

And then I told her how often words of love had 
been at my lips, and I had forced them back. Each 
time I remembered so well, so vividly. 

She was as pale as death when I ceased; but she 
put me back, when I would have taken her hand, with 
a motion of her own. 

“As you say you have been prudent,” she said ; 
“be so still,and say no more. You are too late, 
If you had spoken on that Christmas night which | 
forget no more than you, I would have answered 
differently. I loved you then.” 

“ Then love me again,” I moaned, “ love me again!” 

She smiled. 

“If life and eternal happiness depended on it, | 
could not,” she said.” “ That night, when you were 
gone, | wrestled with myself. I tore my love from 
my bosom and trampled on it. I trampled it to 
death. No woman, who is worthy of the name, will 
love a man long who does not love her.” 

“ But I adored you,” I said. 

She smiled—a little scornfully, I thought. 

“ Your great prudence prevented me from knowing 
it,” she said. “That Christmas evening ended all 
the folly on my side. You have been nothing to me 
since that moment but what you are now—a friend. 
You can never be anything more.” 

“ Jessie,” I cried, “I shall go mad. If you could 
say you never cared for me, it would be bad enough, 
but to own that you have loved me, and to show me 
that I of my own act lost that love, is too much to 
bear. I will have it again, Jessie, I will. I—~” 

“ Hush!” said Jessie. “I must not hear this, | 
am engaged to Captain Hawthorn.” 

“You say this to torment me,” I cried. 
stranger—a mere acquaintance !” 

*“We have known each other a fortnight, and 
have been engaged a week,” said Jessie, blushing 
deeply. “We are not prudent people, you know. 
From the moment our eyes met, 1 wondered that 
I ever cared for anyone else. Oh, Mr. Patterson, | 
am sorry you feel this so deeply. I cannot think 
myself to blame.” 

For tears had rushed into my eyes, and I had 
hidden them from her in my trembling hands. She 
was not to blame—prudence had done it all—the 
prudence which was my pride. I had thoughts 
enough in my heart, heaven knows, but my grief 
and self-reproach were too great. I could say no 
more. I opened the door, and went out. I have 
never spoken to her since. 

People call me Prudent Patterson now. I merit 
the name. Yet, sometimes, when I look back upon 
my lonely life, and remember that Jessie Ashburton 
once loved me—when I think what home would have 
been with her love to light it, even a less splendid 
home than mine—and how lonely and desolate | 
often am—when I pass her leaning on her husband's 
arm, and hear how they have climbed life’g hill to- 
gether, hand in hand, I wonder whether even pru- 
dence may not be carried too far in this mistaken 
world of ours, or whether one should ever weigh it 
in the balance with love. M. K. D. 
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Fire ON THE Moors.—By a fire in Yorkshire 
nearly 4,000 acres of moorland have been left black 
and desolate, with probably scarcely a living bird, 
or animal, or vegetable, excepting the largest trees, 
over the wide expanse. The grouse and rabbits 
which abound on these moors have been destroyed, 
and sheep grazing thereon have in some instances 
perished. A fire somewhat similar has been burnivg 
on Chat Moss. The fire has passed over a con- 
siderable area. 

ToraL Eciipsge oF THE Sun.—The solar eclipse 
on the 18th inst., is already attracting great atten- 
tion abroad. The phenomenon of a total obscura- 
tion is of rare occurrence, and as it can be observed 
to advantage in India, the astronomers will not allow 
this opportunity for making several interesting and 
valuable observations to pass disregarded. The 
Indian Government has made great preparations for 
obtaining a photographic record of the phenomen 
presented during the eclipse, and the time of its 
duration—over six minutes—will be long enough to 
take a large number of negatives, so that much i0- 
formation respecting the pliysical constitution of the 
sun may be obtained. 
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[A SIMPLE ACT 


ONE FAITHFUL HEART. 


NatuRE and art had combined to render the 
country seat of Mrs. Lamia Josephtal what she called 
it—Paradise. It was the favourite resurt of the 
young scions of the aristocracy, being about an 
hour’s ride from London, and Mrs. Josephtal kept 
open house for all those who had the entree of good 
society. Painters, poets, members of Parliament, 
millionaires, foreign ambassadors, and titled strangers 
wet in her gorgeous parlours, or lounged through 
the grounds. 

Fortune had, indeed, been propitious to the charm- 
ing Mrs. Lamia Josephtal. Gay, witty, and still in 
the meridian of her beauty, she had lately become 
the uncontrolled mistress of immense wealth, by the 
death of her husband, a rich banker, who had mar- 
ried her when he was fifty and she eighteen. The 
only dowry she brought him was beauty, but he was 
content with that. She sold herself for his gold, 
and she got it. She erected a splendid monument to 
his memory, and forgot him as quickly as possible. 
She bore her loss with becoming sorrow, and now 
she was the sole queen of this paradise. 

Although she had an elegant establishment in Lon- 
don, it was her fancy to pass her time at her coun- 
try mansion, luxuriating amidst these delicious 
scenes, and receiving the homage of the crowd of 
worshippers she delighted to see languishing at her 
feet. The report of her immense wealth lured many 
fortune-hunters and adventurers about her, but Mrs. 
Lamia Josephtal was too much of an adept in 
worldly wisdom to become the prey of any of these 
schemers. 

It was pretty well understood that her selection 
was made, and that the favoured suitor was young 
Conrad Isinburgh, a descendant of an ancient family, 
tolerably well off, and an amateur painter of no in- 
considerable merit. Indeed, his friends asserted that 
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OF GENEROSITY. | 


he had genius, but lacked application. He was ever 
by her side—the silliest of the dupes, his rivals 
said, whom this artful woman had entangled in her 
meshes. 

A lucky fellow, that Isinburgh, said others, as they 
observed how graciously Mrs. Josephtal smiled and 
listened to his conversation. They thought that he 
had found the way to fix her capricious humour and 
win her fickle heart. Her heart! sneered the rivals 
again, a prize that only fools would contend for. 

The season was at its height, and amongst the other 
guests at Paradise were Conrad Isinburgh and his 
old friend and mentor, Stirling Argen. Strolling in 
the grounds together, Argen took advantage of his 
seniority in years and his long-tried friendship, to 
give his young friend a little good advice; and it 
was received, as good advice generally is, with a bad 

race. 

“I don’t want a sermon now,” cried Conrad, 
petulantly. “Life, Argen, is made for pleasure. 
Why should I forsake its sunny paths while I have 
youth ?” 

“Which time is stealing from you hourly.” returned 
Argen, seriously. 

* And health——” 

“Which you are madly squandering.” 

“ And wealth.” 

‘Of which your friends are kindly unburthening 
you.” ‘ 

Conrad laughed gaily at his friend's gravity. 

“A pleasant picture,” he said. 

“And to complete it,” continued Argen, “this 
Mrs. Josephtal has robbed you of the little reason 
you once possessed.” 

Isinburgh flushed at this speech, and his smooth 
brows contracted with a wrinkle of haughtiness. 

“ T admire your candour, Argen,” he returned, “ but 
I cannot listen to a word against Mrs. Josephtal, 





who, I believe, loves me sincerely.” 


~Yes,” answered Argen, dryly, “as the spider 
loves the fly that struggles in its web. You are her 
puppet, whom she plays as she likes ; her slave, her 
dog ; she holds you in her leash, aud you cannot per- 
ceive it. Do not deceive yourself ; she loves no one 
—but herself.” 

“ Pshaw !” cried Isinburgh, angrily. 

“T see you do not like my frankness,” said Argen, 
sadly, as he turned away. “Time will prove the 
truth of my words.” 

Conrad Isinburgh walked moodily down the little 
path that led to the ornamental iron gate opening 
upon the road. He was angry with his friend, angry 
with himself; and yet he knew that Argen was 
right. He cast himself upon the little rustic bench 
by the gate and reflected. He felt that he was the 
slave of a haughty and capricious woman. And did 
he love her? He put the question frankly to his own 
heart. No! Vanity had made him feign a passion 
he had never felt. He was already tired of his bon- 
dage. 

A country girl, neatly and prettily attired, paused at 
the iron gate and glanced curiously in. How splendid 
it all looked to her. It reminded her of the stories 
her mother used to tell of the fairy gardens, where 
the people danced, sang .and feasted the whole 
year round. She did so long to venture in and ex- 
plore those beautiful grounds. Then, she thought, 
a girl like herself ought not to have any curiosity 
about things beyond her humble sphere of life; but 
the iron gate stood so temptingly open she could not 
help peeping in. The love of the beautiful is so 
strongly implanted in some minds. Such was the 
case with this simple girl. She stole gently up the 
steps, and passed through the portals to the gravelly 
walk. She started with apprehension as she saw 
Isinburgh upon the bench under the flowery shrubs. 
Then a glow of glad surprise came over her ex- 
pressive features. 

“Heavens!” she murmured to herself. “It is 
Mr. Isinburgh, who lodged three years ago in our 
cottage.” 

How her heart did beat at the recognition— 
thump! thump! thump! 

Conrad Isinburgh was aroused by the rustling of 
her dress, as she was about retiring in much confu- 
sion. He looked up. 

“A rustic beauty!” he exclaimed, as he caught 
sight of her innocent face as she turned. “Do not 
run away,” hecried out to her. “Stay; I would 
speak to you.” 

She turned back, thinking he had recognized her. 

He was struck by the grace and modesty of her 
face—he had a painter’s eye for the beautiful—and 
thought her extremely pretty. And as he still con- 
tinued to gaze, he thought the charming features 
grew strangely familiar. 

“Why, surely,” he said, a little bewildered, “ | 
have seen that face before ?” 

“ That you have,” she answered, with pleasurable 
eagerness, “often. Do you not remember Celista, 
who used to wait on you when you lay in our 
cottage in the village yonder, recovering from the 
injuries you received by being thrown from your 
horse ?” 

He could scarcely realize the change that three 
years had made. 

“ Hey, Celista !” he exclaimed ; “ my little nurse 
and companion, with the romantic name? Impos- 
sible! I left her a rosy-cheeked, laughing child— 
you are now a beautiful woman !” 

“So they tell me,” she answered, simply, with all 
the confidence of speaking to an old friend; “ but | 
would rather have remained a child.” 

“ And why?” he asked, in surprise. 

* Because you would not then have forgotten me,” 
she returned, ingenuously. 

He made room for her on the bench, and invited 
her to be seated. She took a place beside him un- 
hesitatingly, as if it were a matter of course. He 
passed his arm caressingly around her slender waist, 
and she nestled closely to his side, as if it were her 
shelter and her rest. He was strongly moved by 
this evidence of artless affection, so different from 
the haughty condescension of the imperious Mrs. 
Josephtal. 

“T shall never forget you again, Celista,” he said, 
tenderly. 

““How happy you make me to hear you say so,” 
she exclaimed, joyfully. 

He was pleased with the charming innocence, that 
without a blush could give utterance to the undis- 
guised emotions of the heart. 

“ But perhaps my freedom offends you ?” she added, 
as he remained silent. 

“No, dear Celista,” he answered, carried away by 
the impulse of the moment, “ you can never offend 
me_ I feel I already love you more than I can ex- 
press.” 

He forgot the position in which he stood with the 





proud Mrs. Lamia Josephtal, her favoured, her ac- 
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knowledged, if not accepted, suitor. The dark\hair 
and eyes, and innocent, frank face of Celista, eclipsed 
the Juno form, blue eyes avd auburn hair of that 
queen of society. | 

This little love episode had not passed without 
witnesses. | 

Mrs. Lamia Josephtal had been informed, by 
Stirling Argen, that Conrad was at the gate, and 
she, coming in search of him, had arrived in season | 
to witness this pledge of love. Argon, following | 
closely behind her, had also been a spectator. The 
first it enraged—the second it pleased. 

A shrill laugh started the lovers from their trans- 
ports, and lookiug up they saw the tall form of Mrs. 
Josephtal before them, a look of withering scorn 
upon her face. They sprang to their feet in confusion. 
It is not pleasant to be surprised at such an interest- 
ing moment. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Josephtal, bat the simu- 
lated mirth ill-concealed her rage ; “I give you joy 
of your conquest, Mr. Isinburgh !” 

Celista was confounded by this sudden interruption. 
In her simple heart she feared she had done some- 
thing wrong—though she could hardly imagine 
what—the lady looked at her with fierce eyes as 
if she could kill her; and if looks could kill, she 
certainly would have been in danger; so she stole 
away through the gate and down the steps like a 
scared rabbit. 

Mrs. Josephtal smiled grimly at her rival’s flight, 
but seeing that Conrad had a strong disposition to 
follow her, she exerted all her feminine arts to pre- 
vent it. 

“ Ha, ha!” she continued, in the same mocking 
strain, “ I admire your taste vastly! A milkman’s 
daughter, no doubt.” Then she changed her tactics. 
“ [—|—did fancy—that—your heart—but you—have 
no heart!” 

Great sobs heaved her breast, and she buried her 
face in her hands. Conrad could not withstand her 
tears. He was springing towards her when an arm 
restrained him, and a voice whispered in his ear : 

“ Now is your time to break your chain.” 

Turning, Conrad saw the grave face of Stirling 
Argen. 

“ No—yes,” expostulated Conrad, nearly beside 
himself with perplexity ; “but—now it would be 
cruel—see, she weeps!” 

“ A woman's tears,” sneered Argen 
all know what they amount to.” 

Through her spread fingers Mrs. 
watched this little action. 

“The old stoic would draw him away from me,” 
she muttered. “Ah, simpleton! does he think he can 
triumph over me?” 

She withdrew her hands and made a movement as 
if to go away. Her strength seemed to fail her 
suddenly, and she reeled in the path. 

“ Ah!” she gasped, “I faint ; quick, support me to 
the house!” 4 

Conrad sprang instantly to her side and offered her 
his arm. She took it, and the queenly head sank 
lovingly upon his shoulder as they walked up the 
path together. She recovered entirely before they 
came in sight of the house. She was too shrewd a 
woman to compromise herself with Isinburgh, for 
she had not yet made up her mind to marry him. 

Stirling Argen, at the gate, watched them dis- 
appear, with a troubled expression upon his face. 
He had read the character of this woman tho- 
roughly. She knew it and feared him; would not 
have tolerated his presence in her house, had he not 
been Conrad Isinburgh’s friend. 

It was no common tie that made Stirling Argen so 
interested in the welfare of this young man. His 
father had been his friend, companion for years— 
they had both loved the same woman (though 
Argen’s passion had never been suspected); he had 
seen his friend win her, and love blossomed no 
more in his withered heart. He never married. He 
had seen this cherished woman pass away to join 
the angel choir of heaven. The husband soon fol- 
lowed, and he was left guardian of the little Conrad, 
her child, with the eyes and hair of her he had loved 
so well. To transfer his great affection to this 
orphan was a natural transition. The boy had 
grown in years, hardy and promising. His educa- 
tion had been good, and he was not deficient 
in natural gifts. A manly form, a clear head, and a 
handsome face, combined with an amiable disposi- 
tion, made Conrad Isinburgh a favourite in all 
circles ; and when Stirling Argen relinquished his 
guardianship, and placed in his hands thirty thou- 
sand pounds, the future rose prosperously before 
him. 

That was five years ago. Money is not always a 
blessing. Stirling Argen sighed as he wondered 
how much of that thirty thousand remained. Conrad 
was good-natured to a fault, his temper was easy 
and vacillating, and he was readily made the dupe of 
designing men and women. He had acquired luxu- 
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rious habits, and it was whispered that the gaming- 
table had made large inroads upon his fortune. Mrs. 
Josephtal was completing the ruia already far ad- 


| vanced. 


Argen knew that Conrad looked forward to the 
acquisition of her immense fortune as an assured 
thing, and that made him reckless of the remnant of 
hisown. Argen felt satisfied that she would never 
marry him. It gratified her vanity to have this hand- 
some young man, nearly ten years her junior, num- 
bered among the throng of suitors who sought her 
hand. : 

Celista’s sudden appearance upon the scene seemed 
to afford Stirling Argen the means he sought, of 
freeing his friend from the enchantment of Mrs. 
Josephtal’s smiles.and gold. If Conrad did not al- 
ready love this pure, innocent girl, he soon would do 
so, were opportunity afforded. Walking down the 
road towards the cottage whemerthe girl and her 
mother resided, he arranged ameat little plot in his 
mind, which he hoped woul be productive of the 
happiest results. 

Mrs. Josephtal plotted jm her turn. She knew 
the inconstancy of Conrad’s dispasition, and how 
difficult it would be to keephim truete his allegiance, 
whilst the young and pretty Celista Hurst remained 
in the neighbourhood. Shedookedabout her for means 
to send her away. In the village thenewas a lawyer, 
Mr. Peter Fogg, who had themanagemrent of her busi- 
ness in that vicinity, and wiko,she thought, would not 
hesitate at trifles to gblige ham. 

She called upon him themext dey and made in- 
quiries concerning Celista, (she hadartfully ascer- 
tained her name fram Qonrad,) and found the lawyer, 
as is customary imeudinplaass, thoroughly acquainted 
with the history af in the e. The 
information he game +he test satis- 
faction. She leammed from him that Hurst was 


a poor widow, @upporting Céallista and herself by }) 
fact, they were both as busy as} 


her needle. In 
bees from morming until night; but they laboured, 
under great disady The father had been | 


sickly and unable to work many years before his 


death, and the little cottage had been heavily 
mortgaged’ the Tast year of his life. The term of 
this mortgage liad long ago expired, but the lolidiea 
forbore to:foreelose it,ont of pity to the widow: In| 





deed, he was satisfied, the lawyer said, to Tet 
widow keep the cotimge as long as the i 
on the mortgage wampaid—as it had been hithentis, 

“Who owns this mortgage?” demanded Mrs. 

osephtal, erly. 

“T do,” aomned Mr. Fogg. 

A smile of great gratification, lit-up Mrs. Jesephtal’s 
haughty features. 

“Mr. Fogg,” she said, deliberately, “I will give 
you five hundred pounds if you will foreclose that 
mortgage at once.” 

He stared at her in undisguised astonishment. He 
was an honest man, and did not relish the pro- 
position. She saw his scruples depicted upon his 
face. He remained silent, not wishing to offend so 
gooda client by a decided refusal. 

“You naturally hesitate to use harsh measures 
against a poor widow and her child,” she said, 
“and, perhaps, wonder that I should request such 
a proceeding at your hands. My motive is easily 
explained ; it is a worldly one, I grant you, but, un- 
der the circumstances, excusable. The daughter— 
Celista is the name, I think ?” 

She hesitated as if in doubt. 

“ Quite correct, madam,” he returned. 

“Ig a very pretty girl,” continued Mrs. Joseph- 
tal. 
“Very,” responded the lawyer. “I have often 
heard it commented upon.” 

“ Beauty is a dangerous gift to a young girl in 
humble circumstances in life,” resumed Mrs. Joseph- 
tal, gravely. 

“Tt often proves so,” affirmed the lawyer, won- 
dering what all this was to lead to. 

“In my character of hostess,” proceeded Mrs. 
Josephtal, “I entertain many young men belonging 
to the first families. The young men of the present 
day, my good sir, are rather lax iv morals, and 
easily diverted by a pretty face. One of these 
young men has become acquainted with Celista. 
You will see at once that no good can result from 
this intimacy. He is wealthy and of good family ; 
marriage between them is totally out of the ques- 
tion. 1 wish to separate them before the poor girl’s 
character is compromised. You understand now 
why I wish this mortgage foreclosed. It will force 
them to seek a residence elsewhere, and the girl 
will be saved.” 

The lawyer assured her that he would further her 
wishes to the best of his ability, and Mrs. Josephtal 
returned to her paradise, with the pleasing reflection 
that she had annihilated her girlish rival. It was 
not that the lawyer was at all convinced by 





her reasoning that he consented to foreclose 


the mortgage as she desired. He knew she ha; 
some powerful motive, and his business relation, 
with her would not permit him to refuse. Lik, 
many other men in this world, he sacrificed his fee). 
ings to his interest. He at once took the necessary 
steps to foreclose the mortgage against Cherry (oi. 
tage, which was the name of Celista’s home. 

So it happened that Stirling Argen, who had cop 
trived to form an acquaintance with the Widow 
Hurst, and who was determined to bring Celista agi 
Conrad together as much as possible, looking ip a 
Cherry Cottage during his afternoon stroll, found its 
inmates overwhelmed with grief and consternatio, 
He was soom session of the fact that th. 
mortgage 1 losed, and that they wou); 
be obliged to Jenvetheir pleasant home. 

“Who holds thisamortgage?” he inquired. 

4 Loupe Fogg,” amswered the =. 

“ Will he not giver time to seek assistance from 
your friends ?” aoked Ai ° 


“He says it is ible; that circumstance: 
much against/ ‘his ion, have forced him \: 
do this ; and, alas! welmve no friends,” replied \\;, 
ae So ”” ebserved. 

“It is ver J Argen, musing); 
“ What. will gan do?” me 

“T don’t mew,” answened the widow, plaintive), 
“] suena —— tosome relatives.” 

“ ea - 

“Tt is Remd, but I seemo help for # Kt has beer 
one long le withus ever; poor Jobn died 
—my ir—batI was BOM goud 
fortune the mortgage. 

over « sl 

Stirling Amgen an to have @faint glimmerin 
ate cae ob ws misforwmne. Hs 

smiled pleasantly 
make the nex 


amgeing to say. lam an oft man with plenty o! 
means, aud. neither kith nor kin to find fault with 


what Ido. I am going to lend youthe money to pa; 
off this mo: e.” 

“ You!” they both cried, in astonishment. 

“Certainly ; why not?” he replied, amused 4 
their surprise. “Rather an odd proceeding, you 
think, for an old stockbroker? Perhaps it is—but 
we all have our little eccentricities. I do not wish 
to place you under any obligation either. The mort 
gage can be transferred to me, and you can take your 
own time to pay it off. I will have the paper 
made out to that effect, and youmay rest assured that 
you will never be troubled by another foreclosure 
Now, what do you say—do you accept my offer?” 

“ Really, sir—this kindness from almost a stran 
ger——” 

“ Accept, mother,” whispered Celista ; “he is 
Conrad Isinburgh’s friend.” 

The widow did accept with expressions of heart 
felt gratitude, while Oelista’s eyes beamed benig 
nantly upon Stirling Argen’s face, with a glance that 
warmed his withered heart into new life, and wade 
him more her friend than ever. 

“ That's settled then,” he cried, briskly ; so much 
thankfulness was rather irksome to him. “| will 
step over to Mr. Fogg’s office and arrange the 
matter at once.” 

He took his leave. 

“ Aha! Mrs. Josephtal,” he chuckled to himself, 
as he walked along, “ I think I shall checkmate you 
this time.” 

Mrs. Josephtal received a note that evening from 
Mr. Fogg, informing her that Mr. Stirling Argen had 
paid off the mortgage upon Cherry Cottage. The in- 
telligence made her excessively angry. 

“ The old meddler!” she exclaimed, in the privacy 
of her boudoir ; “what does he mean by interfering 
with my affairs? He has entered the list against 
me, proclaimed war to release this pretty boy from 
my chains—and he thinks to succeed, with the help 
of this cottage maid. We shall see—we shall see. | 
have a great mind to accept Conrad at once, and 
marry him, just to spite the old idiot.” 

An observer of this little game of hearts would 
naturally ask, why trouble herself about Conrad 
Isinburgh if she did not love him? Why attempt to 
take him from Ovlista, if his inclination led him to be! 
side? Who shall attempt to explain a woman's 
reasons, or delve within the unfathomable depths 0 
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her beart? It was not so sures thing that Mrs. Jo- | to subterfuge with me? You are his oldest and best | encouraged (which was very wrong in her) a tender 
Lik sephtal did not love Conrad Isinburgh after all—| friend; he should have no secrets from you. Tell | feeling towards her in my breast; but she hoped, 
feel. that is, after the fashion of women of her stamp. me the truth.” f and she was very sorry to say it, that I would not 
=i, She was particularly gracious to Stirling Argen) Stirling Argen shrugged his shoulders disdain-| presume upon it, or think that we could ever be 
Co. that evening, which was a sure sign to that old | fully. united by any closer tie than that of friendship 
™ cynic that his shot had taken effect, and he felt; “My dear madam,” he replied, “that last remark! The cool impudence of this, after all her efforts to 
pleased; she was very lavish of those little | of yours provesan ignorance of human nature which | catch me, struck me as 80 comical that I could hardly 
plandishments women know so well how to use, to | I am surprised to find in a lady of your discernment ;! restrain myself from laughing in her face. She 
Conrad Isinburgh, which was not so pleasant to him. | the young never tell the old all their’ secrets, and | looked @ little blank, however, when I assured he: 
He repaid her the next day by contriving @ never follow their advice, except when it accords with | that I had never dreamed of aspiring to be anything 
mecting—by the merest accident it seemed—between | their humour. I tell you the honest truth, when I! but her friend, and was too seriously involved at 
Celista and Conrad. The fickle heart of that fa-| say that I am entirely ignorant of my young friend’s | present to think of asking any woman to become my 
yourite of fortune hovered between his two loves, | fortune. That he has debts, Fknow, but not to what wife. also told her that I would never think of 
like a gaudy butterfly flitting from flower to flower, | extent. But why should you care? Your solicitude| patching up my broken fortunes by a rich mar 
alighting upon none. Argen was perplexed. His | in his behalf proves how deep an interest you take riage.” 
thoughts translated into words would have run | in him, and, surely, your fortune is sufficient for; “Bravo!” exclaimed Argen. ‘So the widow took 
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something in this wise : 

“This game of love is « ticklish business. That 
Conrad loves the girl I firmly believe, but the world 
has too firm a hold upon him. He is devoted to 
pleasure. I shrewdly suspect that he is in embar- 
rassed circumstances, and the widow’s gold will carry 
the day against love. He will sell himself, as many 
a young man has done before. But would Mrs. 
Josephtal marry him if she suspected what I do? I 
cannot let the boy sacrifice his manhood. I have 
promised that saint in heaven to watch over her 
child. Really, I must win this little game against 
Mrs. Josephtal.” 

A week passed by, and Conrad seemed more de- 
voted than ever to the rich widow's shrine, and 
Celista languished in the shade of his neglect. 
Some strange-looking men, with a Jewish cast of 
countenance, hovered mysteriously around the eéle- 
gant mansion and grounds. The servants were in- 
tercepted and questioned. The inquiries all tending 
to one fact: “‘ Was it a settled thing that Mr. Isin- 
burgh was to marry Mrs. Josephtal ?” These mat- 
ters in due course of time reached the ears of Mrs. 
Josephtal, through the medium of her'maid. There 
were strange rumours among her guests—from 
whence they first originated none could say—and 
whispers like these: “Is it really true that Isin- 
burgh is ruined?” “Lost all his fortune at play?” 
“ Seeks to repair his broken fortunes by a marriage 
with our rich widow ?” met her ears vaguely, for the 
tongues were instantly hushed at her approach. 

These whispers filled Mrs. Josephtal with alarm. 
Thoroughly worldly, and worshipping her gold to ido- 


both.” 

The significant smile that accompanied these 
words stung her to madness, and drove her beyond 
all control. 

“Do you think,” she hissed, fiercely, “that I 
will waste my money upon a foolish spendthrift? 1 
am warned in time! I shall never marry Conrad 
Isinburgh.” 

And then, angry with herself for being so hasty, 
repenting her words as soon as they were spoken, 
and not daring to trust herself longer with 
this man whose cool suavity so provoked her, she 
turned quickly upon her heel and hurried back to 
the house. 

“Ah!” cried Stirling Argen. 
won the game.” 

That night, after a brilliant time in the parlours, 
where Mrs. Josephtal fairly eclipsed all former 
efforts to amuse her gueste—though everybody per- 
ceived her coolness towards Isinburgh, and knew the 
cause—Conrad came into Argen’s chamber before he 
retired for the night. Stirling was not surprised at 
this, as he expected him, having witnessed the little 
by-play of the evening. The young man’s brow was 
moody and troubled. 

“ What's up now?” asked Argen. 

“I'm tired of this sort of thing,” answered Conrad, 
languidly. “Life is a bore, any way!” 

“Nonsense! Life a bore at twenty-five! What 
will it be at fifty, when you are as old as I am?” 

“ Heaven only knows, I don’t! Say, old friend, I 
haven't done the fair thing by you. I’ve got into 
lots of trouble, and never said a word to you, when 


“T think I have 


time by the forelock, and rejected you before you 
proposed. Ounning woman! she was not going to 
let you have the key to her strong-box. So your in- 
fatuation is entirely over—you are free from Mrs 
Josephtal’s wiles ?” 

' “Entirely,” answered Conrad. 

“ Now about your money matters?” asked Argen 
anxiously. “Are you very seriously involved? 
Have you nothing left?” 

“Very little. This failure of my friend, whose 
note I endorsed, is the finishing stroke. When 1 
pay that, and a few notes to these money-lenders— 
what in the world sent them here, I wonder ?—I 
shall have very little left.” 

“ What! do you mean to say you have enough to 
pay off everything?” asked Argen, in surprise. 

The matter was much better than he expected. 

* “Oh, yes; and then I shall begin the world anew 
I have played all my life, now I must work.” 

“Right, my boy, and you will be the better and 
happier for it. What do you intend to do?” 

“Have a studio in London and paint. I have 
some talent that way; and, who knows—I am 
young yet—but what I may win fame and fortune 
both ?” 

“ A capital idea,” exclaimed Argen. “It almost 
seems to me that losing your fortune is going to 
make it.” 

They had a good laugh over this paradoxical ex 
pression, and Oonrad discussed his plans for the 
future to a willing listener, until the night was far 
advanced. When he withdrew it was arranged that 
they should leave for town upon the following 


hat | latry, she was keenly sensitive to the approach of any | perhaps your advice might have helped me.” afternoon. They did not wish to make their adieux 
ait danger to her cherished hoards. She was dismayed at | “I’m doubtful about that,” answered Argen, dryly. | to Mrs. Josephtal in too abrupt a manner. 
he the idea of bestowing her hand upon a poor man ; | ‘I’ve seen much good advice wasted in my time. The next morning Conrad Isinburgh, strolling 
haoe worse, perhaps, be obliged to pay his debts. She | Experience is the best, and in most cases the only, | down the road towards the village, his step buoyant, 
Pay was not ignorant of the extravagant manner in | teacher.” his eyes beaming brightly, and his whole being aglow 
which Conrad lived, but thought his means wereample | “That's true. A fellow is bound to sow his| with the new impulse given to his life, met Celista 
ve ior his wants. She to fear that, in her | wild oats, you know—go to the end of his rope.” Hurst. 

i endeavours to eclipse her humble rival, she had com- | “Have you got to the end of yours ?” This was another accident, on their part, contrived 
= promised herself with Conrad beyond the power of | “Pretty near.” by that arch-plotter, Stirling Argen. She ee 
wish retreat. She grew irritable and moody st the| “ What's the matter?” him timidly, a troubled look in her dark, earnest 
Ta thought. Conrad’s reckless gaiety proved a mindill | -“Why, I’m ruined. That's the long and short of | eyes. 
ia at ease, but she could understand his pre-occupation | it.” “ That is the only woman I can over love,” said 
ti now. His- creditors had come to dun him beneath | “ Been gambling?” Conrad to himself, his eyes dwelling pleasantly upon 
a ibat her very roof. She could almost tear her hair atthe | “Yes. Endorsed a friend's note for ten thousand. | her innocent, intelligent face; ‘but it would be worse 
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thought. There was one man who could, if he would, 
tell her the truth ; and, though she hated the sight 
of him, she went to him in her perplexity. 

“Mr. Argen,” she said, smiling graciously—she 
always had smiles for him—“ what is this I hear?” 

“My dear madam,” he answered, with great po- 
liteness, “‘what have you heard?” 

“Oh, don’t pretend ignorance,” she cried, sharply, 
toomuch out of humour to retain a pleasant face. 
“You know what I mean.” 

“Perhaps I do,” he returned, measuredly ; “ but 
there is an old axiom, which used to be dinned into 
my ears when a boy, to the effect, that if you listen 
to all you hear you will have enough to do.” 

She stamped her foot upon the gravelly walk and 
glared upon him, something after the manner of a 
caged tigress; and he enjoyed it like the bystander, 
with the bars between him and the dangerous beast, 
who says: 

“Wouldn't you like to claw me now, if you had a 
chance ?” 

This little paroxysm of temper passed quickly 
away, and the proud Mrs. Josephtal recovered her 
equanimity. It was not often she forgot herself. 

“You know well enough what I mean, Mr. 
Argen,” she in, and her voice was now soft 
and musical. “These strange rumours about your 
young friend, Conrad Isinburgh. You have heard 
them, of course ?” 

“I do not see how I could very well help it,” he 
*oswered, with a smile that made Mrs. Josephtal’s 
blood flame again ; “ they are upon every tongue.” 

“Is there any truth in them?” she demanded. 
i Really, my dear madam, that is more than I can 

She scanned his face with a quick, impulsive 
glance, and he met it with the utmost serenity. 





He went up yesterday, and that brought me down. 
It was the finish!” 

“ Nonsense, my boy! Whero’s your rich widow 
—the charming Mrs. Josephtal, who is so anxious to 
bestow her heart (nd bank account) upon you, 
you handsome rogue! Now is the opportunity to re- 
trieve your fortunes at once. Take the first good 
chance and pop the question to her.” 

Conrad Isinburgh, coloured and Jooked annoyed at 
his friend’s badinage. 

“ Pshaw !” he cried, half-angrily. “ That's no use. 
I did entertain some sort of a vague design upon the 
widow's money-bags, I must confess. I am ashamed 
of it, though; heartily ashamed that I should ever 
have demeaned my manhood by such a thought. I 
was involved, or I should never have flirted with 
Mrs. Josephtal to the extent that I did; but I never 
would have sold my freedom for her gold, had I 
owed millions. When it came to the point, my 
better nature recoiled from such a mercenary trans- 
action.” 

“Ah!” cried Argen, with great satisfaction, 
“ that’s my own Conrad again. Now I have hopes 
of ge ears you did not propose to Mrs. Josephtal, 


“No, faith! she saved me the trouble,” laughed 


Argen smiled with grim pleasure. His little plot 
had succeeded admirably. 

“ How so?” he asked. 
stand.” 


“It was very nicely and artfully done,” said 


“I do not exactly under- 


much amused at the remembrance. “ She 
contrived to see me after the rest of the guests had 
retired, and iutroduced the subject with very little 
preface. She said that, pleased with my youth and 
genial deportment, she had unwittingly bestowed 


“Mr. Argen,” she cried, persuasively, “why resort considerable attention upon me, and had. perhaps, 





than folly to tell her of it now.” 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Isinburgh,” said Celista, iv 
quivering accents. 

“ Good-morning, Celista,” responded Oonrad, cor 
dially. , “Why, you look as blooming as « rose 
What brings you out this way?” 

“T was trying tosee you,” was the honest reply 

“To see me?” cried Conrad, in surprise. “ For 
what purpose ?” 

Celista was strangely diffident, and it cost her 
an effort to reply. 

“T scarcely know how to tell you what I wish,’ 
she began; “and I hope you will not be offended at 
what I am about to say. Mr. Argen has told me 
that you are in difficulty. I have a sum of money 
here—it is not a very large amount to be sure—! 
have been saving it for some time to buy some new 
articles of dress—but if it will be of any service to 
you, take it—you are freely welcome to it. Oh! do 
take it!” 

She timidly extended towards him a little knitted 
purse. This simple act of generosity affected Con- 
rad almost to tears. 

“One faithful heart!” he murmured! 
world is not all dross.” Then he added, 
“ How much have you there, Celista ?” 

“ Thirty pounds,” she answered. 

“ Doubtless it is all you have in the world?” 

“ Every shilling.” 

“ Put it aside, my child ; it would be but adrop in 
the ocean of my troubles,” he returned, with careless 
gaicty. 

She appeared very much hurt at the refusal. 

“ T wish it was enough to do you good,” she saii, 
sadly, as she returned the purse to her pocket. 

“Tt has done me good, Celista,” he cried, ear 
nestly; “it has convinced me that there is still 
something pure and true in frail humanity. I shal! 


“The 
aloud, 
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not forget your kindness—but will endeavour to repay | 
it, with compound interest, in that bright future | 
which I mean to work out for myself.” 

He was almost tempted to speak out and claim 
her promise to be his, but he restrained himself ; he 
thought it would be wrong to bind her young life to 
his uncertain destinies. Besides, he was anxious to 
redeem the past, to cast aside the old worthless life, 
and take his place amongst the workers of the busy 
world. 

A simple hand-shake and they parted. It was a 
very cool parting for two who loved each other so 
fondly. She could not speak, and his high sense of | 
honour kept him silent. . 

Conrad Isinburgh and Stirling Argen returned to 
London that afternoon. Much to be done lay before 
them. Conrad arranged his affairs, and found him- 
self worth a little over one thousand pounds. He 
engaged an apartment in a good locality, fitted it up 
as a studio, and set himself thoroughly to work. The 
application did him good. 

Argen looked in upon him every day to see what 
progress he was making. The old stockbroker in 
the meantime was busy himself. He bought a 
house and furnished it, gave up his bachelor 
juarters, which he had occupied for years, and moved 
into it—a proceeding which filled his old friends with 
istonishment; and when it was discovered that a 
widow lady, from the country, occupied the post of 
housekeeper, and that this lady had a very pretty 
black-eyed daughter, the wonder increased. The 
report was soon spread that the old bachelor was 
caught at last, and was educating this girl for a 
wife. 

Conrad, all the time busy over his picture for the | 
Exhibition, heard nothing of this, although he saw | 
Argen almost every day. That sly old fellow said | 
nothing of his own affairs. Conrad had selected an 
historical subject for his painting: the Countess 
Agnes bringing the cup of water to her dying hus- 
band, condemned and executed for participating in 
the assassination of Gustavus, King of Sweden, and 
he called it, “One Faithful Heart!” The features 
of the devoted countess (for discovery in this act of 
mercy would have been certain death) bore a won- 
derful resemblance to those of Celista Hurst. At last 
the picture was finished, and sent to the Academy. It 
took the second prize. Conrad felt he had found his 
true place in the world. 

Stirling Argen celebrated the event by what he 
called a family dinner, Conrad being the only in- 
vited guest outside of his family circle. He was 
told that he would meet an old friend there. He 
went, and found—Celista! 

Mrs. Hurst was Stirling Argen’s housekeeper. He 
had persuaded her to make her home in London, and 
he had adopted Celista. Perhaps he was still at his 

lots. 

5 Celista became quite radiant at the sight of 
Conrad, and their greeting was of the warmest 
kind. Over the fireplace in the cosy parlour he 
found his picture, handsomely framed; Argen had 
purchased it. The dinner passed off in the most 
pleasant manner. The ladies withdrew, and Conrad 
and Argen lingered over the wine. 

“So you have brought Mrs. Hurst and Celista to 
live in London?” said Conrad. 

“ Yes,” answered Argen; “I made their acquaint- 
ance when we were at Mrs. Josephtal’s place. I 
wanted a good housekeeper, and knew that she had 
seen enough of the hardships of this life to appre- 
ciate a good home. I made her the offer, and she 
accepted it. Of course, Celista had to come too.” 

“] am much obliged to you for bringing her here,” 
laughed Conrad. “Do you know, I mean to marry 
that girl, one of these days ?” 

“Why not now?” asked Argen, bluntly. 

“ Well, I am hardly in a condition to take a wife. 
One picture won't make my fortune.” 

“Nonsense, don’t postpone your happiness. A 
good wife to provide for would be an incentive to 
labour. Delays are dangerous. Do you remember 
the story of Pyrrhus ?” 

“Pyrrhus? No. Who was he?” 

“Some old Indian or Persian king. He was 
about starting into a war, and said to the prime 
minister, a long-headed old fellow, ‘ Why not} 
now?’ ‘The king did not see the force of the! 
remark; he started upon the campaign, and was 
killed. I say to you, ‘Why not now?’” 

“ And | reply, I will marry Celista next week, if 
she will have me,” answered Conrad. 

“ Ask her this evening.” 

“ T will.” 

He did, and they were married the following week. 
The friend, whose note Conrad had endorsed, con- 
trived to get out of his difficulties, and honourably re- 
funded every pound. The young couple had no 
fear for the future, as it was pretty well understood 
that Celista was to be Stirling Argen’s heiress. 

Mrs. Josepltal is still unmarried. The fear of 








becoming the prey of some fortune-hunter keeps her 
single. She relieves the monotony of existence by 


| an unceasing round of gaiety. She keeps open house 
| at Paradise, and entertains her friends hospitably, but 


its name is a misnomer to her. She has been heard 
to say, after drinking a little too freely of the gene- 
rous wine she dispenses with such a liberal hand, 
that it was all Stirling Argen’s fault that she did not 
marry Conrad Isinburgh. Some people go to the 
length of saying that she remains single on his ac- 
count. G. L. A. 


SIR ALVICK. 
——_q—_—__—_- 
CHAPTER XII. 


Mason Hark VARLY continued his terrible re- 
cital of the baronet’s early career. 

“You and Lady Matilda resolved to stride forward 
in the path of crime you had chosen. You plotted 
so that one of three results should inevitably follow, 
and you hoped that all three would. You resolved 
to lead the bitter animosity existing between the 
marquis and the baronet to a duel & la mort (to the 
death), in which one, if not all three, of the hoped- 
for results would be inevitable. In a duel dla mort 
there is no escape for both combatants. One, if not 
both, must be left dead upon the field.” 

“ You need not pause to explain a duel &@ da mort 
to me, Major Varly,” interrupted the baronet, grimly. 
“T have had some experience, I think.” 

“ True; men say there is no little blood upon the 


| right hand of Sir Alvick Ulster.” 


“‘ And you are the first, as perhaps you shall be 
the last, Major Varly, to assert that there is a drop 
of blood upon the hand of Sir Alvick Ulster, not shed 
in battle or fair and honourable combat.” 

“T may be the first, and I may be the last. All 
depends upon whether*you and I become allies and 
not enemies,” replied the major, scornfully. “ If you 
prefer to be my enemy, I am very sure that thou- 
sands will hear how Lord Hayward died, and. by 
whose hand—not by the sword, but by the dagger.” 

“ By the dagger, by his own hand,” said Sir Al- 
vick, with sudden fierceness. ‘ But it is folly to be 
angry with you, who are either a madman or a 
shameless impostor.” 

“Tam neither, Sir Alvick,” replied the soldier, 
leaning forward and gently tapping the knee of the 
baronet with his nervous, lady-like finger. 

“In the duel-you and Lady Matilda planned and 
brought to a combat, Lord Hayward might perish, 
slain by Sir Malcolm ; or Sir Malcolm might perish, 
slain by Lord Hayward; or both might perish, slain 
by each other. 

“One, if not all, of those three results must ter- 
minate the duel. Upon that design you acted. Let 
us regard the benefits you and Lady Matilda were 
to derive from this duel. 

. “If Lord Hayward were to slay Sir Malcolm Ulster, 
you would immediately become Sir Alvick Ulster, 
Baronet of Ulster. 

“ If Sir Malcolm were to slay Lord Hayward, Lady 
Matilda would be a widow and free to marry you, 
you being able to defy Aspa Jarles’ claims—should 
she press them. 

“But, were both to fall, the acmé of your guilty 
desires would be attained. You would be Baronet 
of Ulster; Lady Matilda would be Marchioness 
Dowager of Gaknount; and you and she would, as 
soon as commy.i decency and regard for the opinion 
of society perrsitted, become man and wife.” 

Sir Alvick longed to wipe from his brow the great 
beads of sweat which he felt had started forth as 
Major Varly so correctly, so gly, d 
up the ends, for which he and Lady Matilda had 
plotted so secretly that he imagined no mortal mind 
could suspect their complicity. 

He feared to pass his handkerchief over his face, 
for his guilty conscience led him to apprehend that 
his keen-witted visitor would construe the act as 
correctly, as he had the motives which had prompted 
him and Lady Matilda to plot a fatal duel between 
Lord Hayward and Sir Malcolm Ulster. 

“The personal feud between Sir Malcolm and the 
marquis,” continued the major, “ had been in abey- 
ance for several years, and would have so remained 
for ever, perhaps, but for your interposition, Sir Al- 
vick.. You perceived the coldness with which the 
unhappy marquis regarded you, and divining the 
cause, attached yourself intimately to your kinsman 
Sir Malcolm, gained his confidence, and inflamed his 
mind more fiercely than ever against the marquis. 

“The dispute between them arose originally with 
regard to the title of a certain piece of land, and the 
dispute having been thrown into law,anacrimony of 
feeling had been created which eventually led, as 
such trivial causes often do, to bitter personal dislike. 
This dislike needed only a steady effort to be fanned 
into hate, into a duel. 

“You reported to Sir Malcolm false statements 








which you asserted had been made by the marquis. 
Lady Matilda, forcing herself u attention of 
the moody marquis, reported fa which she 
asserted had been made by Sir Maleolm. You ang 
she were not long in producing intense hate betwee, 
the two. The marquis, morose, moody, hating every. 
thing and even life itself, welcomed a quarrel whic), 
might fora moment divert his mind from its secre; 
horrors. 

“The duel did not take place, as you and Lady 
Matilda designed that it should. Your design was 
that the challenge, its acceptance, and the duel should 
be public talk, and not a secret combat. But it 
chanced otherwise. 

“One day—in fact, to be minute, on the 20th of 
June, 1687—the marquis, in takitg one of his solj- 
tary walks in the most secluded portion fof Osbory 
Park, suddenly encountered Sir Malcolm Ulster face 
to face.” 

“ Ah,” thought Sir Alvick, with a shudder, “there 
must have been, as he declared, a witness. ‘This re 
cital begins to grow terrible from its truth. Great 
heaven! was all seen! Have I been living all these 
years at the mercy of an unsuspected enemy! Per- 
haps all was not seen. Could Sir Malcolm have told 
anyone? No, for he dreaded discovery—confession 
would have ruined him. Besides, Sir Malcolm—but 
wait. Let me hear all. Go on, Major Varly,” he 
added, aloud, in a cold, resolute tone. 

“ They met face to face—two bitter enemies, both 
armed, each on she point of sending a challenge to 
the other, each brave and willing for combat. 

“ Sir Malcolm was ten years the senior of the mar- 
quis, the former being nearly fifty and the latter 
forty years old. Both were powerful, active, aud 
accustomed to the use of the sword, and every other 
weapon. 

“ The spot at which they met seemed to have been 
designed by nature for a place of combat between 
two bitter foes. It was upon the very part of Os- 
born Park concerning which the quarrel had origi- 
nated, lying against Ulster Park, and the ownership 
was not yet settled, though it had begun to be w- 
derstood that the law would decide in favour of the 
marquis. It was in the centre of a few acres of dense 
and uncultivated forest, for so long as it was un- 
decided to which property those acres belonged, 
neither Ulster nor Fitz-Osborn cared to expend 
money or attention upon it. 

“ It was then, and had been for years, and is yet, 
called the Tangle, because of its dense tall trees 
and tangled undergrowth, but especially from thv 
difficulty of deciding to which estate it belonged. 

* There was but one clear space of greensward in 
it, and this was exactly in the centre of the Tangle, 
and some fifty feet in diameter, the heavy growth of 
tree and bush enclosing and shutting it in. 

“ Two narrow and winding paths led to this spot, 
one from Ulster, the other from Osborn Park. 

“ It was near the hour of noon when the marquis 
emerged from the path on one side, to see Sir Mal- 
colm emerging from the path on the other. 

“ The same intention had led each at the same 
hour to seek the same spot. Each had it in his 
mind to challenge the other to mortal combat on the 
following day. Eaéth had been expecting such a 
challenge from the other, for many a day, and each 
would have selected that spot, in the centre of the 
acres for which they had grown to hate each other, 
asa fit place to decide and end for ever their dispute. 

‘“* Sometimes it does seem as if Satan and the powers 
of evil, play events straight for the benefit of those 
who serve him and not heaven, Sir Alvick; for cer- 
tainly this chance encounter of two mortal enemies 
was directly for your benefit. 

“The two noblemen saw each other at the same 
instant, aud each continued to advance with his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword. Each expected to 
see the other accompanied by a friend or some 
companion, and as they met face to face in the 
centre of the sward, the marquis halted, as did Sir 
Malcolm. 

“Neither cared to break the dead silence which 
sealed his lips. They eyed each other sternly for a 
few moments, and then scornfully Sir Malcolm said: 

“You were looking for a place in which to meet 
me, if I challenged you, were you not, Lord Hay- 
ward ?” 

“* No, Sir Malcolm,’ replied the marquis, haughtily. 
‘1 was looking for a fit place in which to bury you, 
after my sword shall have settled that dispute in 
which the law is so tardy.’ 

“ Both were brave and passionate men, and in the 
wining. # an eye their swords were out and clash- 
ing together. 2 

“* Why wait for the formality of a challenge, since 
we can decide it here?’ said Sir Malcolm. ‘One of us 
must die, and the survivor live to be branded as 4 
murderer, if his part be suspected.’ 

“<T care little whether I live or die,’ replied the 
unhappy marquis, attacking his enemy fiercely. 
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“Both were strong and skilful. Fate decided 
against the marquis. His faithless sword at length 
spapped at the hilt, and instantly the blade of Sir 
Malcolm was plunged into his bosom. The marquis 
fell bleeding and almost senseless. It was then that 
the horror of remorse overcame the passion of 
the baronet. When he saw his late enemy apparently 
a corpse at his feet, all his hatred, all his anger, all 
his pride fled. He would have given then, oh, how 
willingly, every acre of land he possessed to have 
that man alive and well again. 

“He dashed aside his blood-stained sword, he 
threw himself upon his knees, and raised the head of 


the bleeding marquis, gazing half-crazed upon his 


pallid face and livid lips. 

«+ Fitz-Osborn!’ he cried, ‘ Lord Hayward, speak ! 
Ob, heaven! make but a single sign of life! Fitz- 
Osborn live and keep your own—take all that Mal- 
colm Ulster has and live, live!’ 

“But the marquis did not open his eyes, nor move 

is lips. 

“I Great heaven!’ said Sir Malcolm, staring with 
horror upon the ghastly face. ‘He is dead, I have 
slain him. It is I who survive to be branded as a 
murderer. Man may not find and fix the deed upon 
me, but my own soul will henceforth cry to my mad- 
dened brain—— murder! Oh, marquis, our quarrel 
was founded upon a trifle, and behold its end! Would 
to heaven, marquis, that I, and not you, had died.’ 

“He had replaced the head of the wounded noble- 
man, and was about to rise, when a cry of joy escaped 
from his lips + 

“+He lives! 
He speaks!” 

“*Sir Malcolm,’ said the marquis, in a clear and 


He opens his eyes! He looks at me! 


powerful tone, and raising himself upon his elbow. | 
Give me | 


‘I have heard all that you have said. 
your hand, Sir Malcolm, and let us be henceforth 
friends. Our quarrel was ,a folly—our duel a mad- 
ness. Iam not badly hurt, I know. The terrible 
pain of that hearty thrust made me almost swoon 
with anguish. Thank heaven, Sir Malcolm, I am 
sure that Iam not wounded mortally. I have seen 
toomany wounded men, and been wounded too often 
myself, not to be sure that my hurt is not mortal. 
But I am weak, for I have fasted since yesterday 
morn, and have lost overmuch blood. A fierce 
thirst gnaws at my throat. Follow the path towards 
Osborn Park a few hundred yards, and you will find 
aspring, a rivulet. There is a cup there, a pitcher, 
too. Haste, I pray you, and bring me some water 
toallay this deadly, consuming thirst, and then I 
shall be able to rise.’ 

“*First, marquis, let me stanch this flow of 
blood,’ said Sir Malcolm. ‘Ah, the wound can 
hardly be mortal, I see. 
did not pierce lung nor sever artery! 
Fitz-Osborn, and we will be friends.’ 

“‘ Friends we will hereafter be, Sir Malcolm, if you 
will shake off that adder, that viper, that has no 
doubt caused all this evil. I mean the deceitful and 
most fiendish Alvick Ulster.’ 

“*T will, my lord, though he is my nearest kins- 
man in the world. But for him, I should not have 
drawn my sword upon you, marquis,’ replied Sir 
Malcolm, as he hastily bandaged the wound. 


Forgive me, 


“* Ab, could we but have exchanged a few calm ' 
words, Sir Malcolm, we should never have fought. | 


but haste, bring me some water, and then, leaning 
upon your arm, we will together confront and con- 
found that villain, Alvick Ulster.’ ” 

Here Major Varly paused in his recital, and as- 
suming the mocking smile Sir Alvick had already 
learned to dread, demanded : 


this take place, just as I have related it, almost word 
for word ?” 

“How should I know, young man, whether you 
have spoken the truth, or not? I was not there,” 
replied the baronet, boldly, though Hugh De Lisle 
imagined there was a tremulous huskiness in his 
voice, 

“Were you really not there, Sir Alvick,” retorted 
the soldier, ironically. “But let me speak on. I 
have not proved to you that I know all. 

“Sir Malcolm, rejoiced to see that his late anta- 
gonist was fast regaining his colour and looking so 
well, hurried away to find the ‘rivulet of which he 
had spoken. But before he left the marquis he kissed 
him upon the cheek, and said : 

“* Thank heaven, marquis, we shall be friends.’ 

“Sir Alvick, when Sir Malcolm darted into the 
dense shrubbery, and along the narrow winding path 
which led to that spring, rejoicing that no man’s 
death was upon his hand, and half mad with delight 
because the death of the marquis was not upon his 
soul, then peered from the bushes the face of a man, 
4 fiend incarnate who had seen, had heard all.” 

Major Varly again paused ; his dark and splendid 
eyes seemed to flash with living flame; his whole 
‘rame seemed to expand with restrained wrath ; and 


Thank heaven, my sword | 


| drawing his elegant form erect, he said, ina low, | 


deep tone: 

“Sir Alvick, I am now going to speak of the 
demon in the shape of man who slew the marquis 
—of the fiend in the shape of man who murdered 
my father.” 

The baronet seemed to wither, shrivel, and shrink | 
in his great high-backed chair—to recoil, to contract, | 
to quiver beneath the fierce intensity of Hark Varly’s | 
menacing, flaming eyes. 

But he said not a word. The gaze of the soldier 
was too terrible to be defied, even by Sir Alvick, 
who, if he never felt fear before, knew he was a 
coward then. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Masor VARLY, keeping his gaze steadily upon the 





face of Sir Alvick, continued: 

“No sooner had Sir Malcolm’s form vanished 
from the scene than the pale, malignant face of a | 
man appeared, or rather a hand first appeared, part- 
ing the dense foliage which had ambushed this man, | 
and, as the foliage was thrust aside, the evil face | 
glared out. 

“Tt was plain that the man was not at first sure 
Sir Malcolm had departed, for his first gradual 
stealing into View was as noiselessly slow and cau- 
tious, as the gliding of a serpent from darkness into 
light. 

“° The back of the wounded marquis was towards 
this man. The marquis was half-reclining, half-sit- 
ting, resting his weight upon his right arm, his face 
| turned towards the path into which Sir Malcolm had 
| plunged. 

“Neither he nor Sir Malcolm had suspected that 
their duel was witnessed by this man, whose visage 
was ghastly with thoughts of murder. 

“ This man, quickly assured that Sir Malcolm had 
gone, parted the dense foliage and noiselessly emerged 
from his ambush. 

“He is now fully revealed. He panses at the edge 
of the sward. He flashes rapid glances in every 
direction. He listens. There is not a sound to be 
heard except the sighing of the noon-day breeze, or 
the plaintive cry of some solitary bird. A death- 
like stillness is in the air, and the sun itself has be- 
come suddenly veiled in dense masses of darkening 
clouds. In that shaded retreat, where the tall trees 
tower with wide-spreading tops, and shut out the 
light of day, this sudden veiling of the sun creates a 
gloom like that of near approaching night. 

“It is strange that the gloom increases as this man 
draws a dagger, and fixes his burning eyes upon the 
wounded marquis. Heaven seems to frown upon the 
coming deed. 

“ He has calculated the time it will take Sir Mal- 








He knows that Sir Malcolm will return within five 
What he has to do with his dagger must 
done immediately. 

“He measures with a glance the distance between 


| 
| colm to reach the spring, to fill the pitcher, to return. 
! 


minutes. 
be 


him and the marquis. It is scarcely twenty feet, 
and he knows that he can clear that space in two 
leaps, for he has the activity as well as the heart of 
| a tiger. 

“He flashes another glance around the circle of 
foliage. Heis sure that no eye is upon him. He 
again fixes his gaze upon the marquis ; he contracts 
his limbs; his lips part across his hard-set teeth ; he 


_ is pale, livid, ferocious ; he springs forward—he seems 


to dart through the air. 
“All is done in a breath, and the marquis is 


| dragged down upon his back, is stabbed to the heart, 
“ Have I spoken falsely, Sir Alvick?. Did not all 


is dead. 

“The man with the dagger has slain the marquis, 
and the man’s name is Alvick Ulster.” 

“Tt is false—false as ever lie was told!” exclaimed 
Sir Alvick, with all the frothy fierceness of detected 
| and defiant guilt. “ Orif true, lamnotthe man. It 
was some other Sir Alvick Ulster.” 

“ Heaven never cursed the earth with two of the 
name,” replied the major, whose whole frame 
quivered with hate for the man before him. “ You 
are the assassin, Sir Alvick, and Lam the son of the 
man you assassinated. Do not enrage me by denying 
what guilt declares in every featureof your face. I 
am bound by a solemn oath not to avenge upon you 
my father’s death, unless you seek to be my enemy 
as you were his, or I would attack you with the law, 
that you might expiate the crime upon the gallows 
you so richly deserve. I would not honour you by 
attacking you with my sword. Let me finish my 
story.” 

“Tt may be the last you will ever tell,” thought 
the baronet, as his aggressive mind began to revolve 
a plan by which Hark Varly’s bold lips might be for 





ever sealed. 
“You stabhed the marquis but once. There was 





| his heart. That he recognized you as you dragged 


no need to stad him twice, for your dagger had cleft | 


him to the earth, his face of horror, as well as his 
last words, declared. 

“* Ah, Ulster!’ he cried, and no more. Your rapid 
thrust went through his heart that instant, and the 
voice of Lord Hayward was instantly, and for ever 
still. 

“ You gazed upon the dead man fora moment to 
be assured that he was dead. You stood over him 
with the dagger upraised to strike again and yet again, 


| if you should detect the trembling of a muscle, the 


quiver of a nerve. 

“ Unlike Sir Malcolm, you had no desire that the 
marquis should live. 

“ But the blow was fatal; the marquis was a 
corpse, and you saw it ata glance. You heard a cry 
in the Tangle, and recognized the voice. 

“*T have it, marquis; courage!’ said that voice, 
and you knew Sir Malcolm was hurrying back with 
the water, so eagerly longed for by the wounded 
marquis. 

“You let fall your dagger from your hand, and 
moved towards the opening of the path by which 
you knew Sir Malcolm was returning. You and he 
met exactly at that opening, and he almost dropped 
the pitcher he held, so surprised was he by the 
meeting. 

“ You were cool and resolute. 
to do, and what to say. 
arm, and said : 

“ ¢ Sir Malcolm, the marquis will never need water 
again. He is dead!’ 

“¢ Dead!’ exclaimed Sir Malcolm, and the pitcher 
fell from his hand, as he staggered and would have 
fallen but for the power of your arm. 

“ ¢Yes, dead!’ you replied. ‘He fell by your 
hand, he said, Sir Malcolm, for I arrived here as you 
hurried away. I received his last words—very few 
they were—but he said, “ Sir Malcolm Ulster has 
slain me,” and died. But get you home, and leave 
allto me. We must hide this thing, for there is no 
jury in all England that would not bring in a verdict 
of wilful murder.’ 

“*Murder? We fought fairly, and the marquis 
fell,’ stammered the amazed and now terrified Sir 
Malcolm. ‘Murder. It was a fair and honourable 
combat.’ 

“* Who can prove it, Sir Malcolm? Have you any 
witness? All knew how bitter was the quarrel be- 
tween you and the marquis. I am your near kins- 
man, yet I, did I not know you so well, I would, if 
upon a jury, be compelled to say—there is much 
reason to believe that Sir Malcolm fell upon the mar- 
quis unawares, and slew him!’ 

“* Oh, heaven!’ groaned Sir Malcolm. ‘If you 
think thus, how will those think and decide who 
have no love for the name of Ulster ?’ 

“*Very true, Sir Malcolm. So do you hasten 
home. See that you return to Ulster Manor from 
any direction rather than one pointing towards the 
Tangle. Keep the matter in your own bosom—ah! 
your bosom is stained with blood—your clothes are 
stained.’ 

“*Oh, heaven! 


You knew what 
You grasped Sir Malcolm's 


I held the poor gentleman in my 
arms after he fell. I hoped he was not mortally 
wounded. Blood! Great heavens! I shall dream 
of nothing but red all my life !’ 

“* Be calm, Sir Malcolm. See that you keep close 
guard upon your speech. Lock yourself up until 
the first shock be over. Leave all to me. See 
to it that no one meets you on your return. Change 
and hide these garments. Stand here a moment 
until I pick up your sword, which you left near the 
marquis.’ 

“Sir Malcolm, bewildered, stunned, half-crazed, 
leaned against a tree for support to his trembling 
frame, while you returned to the body of your victim, 
picked up the sword and restored it to the sheath of 
its owner. 

“Sir Malcolm tried to replace the weapon in its 
sheath, but his trembling hand could not. You, as 
calm, as cool as if nothing were upon your soul, re- 
stored the sword to its scabbard. 

“* Would you look upon his dead face, Sir Mal- 
colm ?’ 

“*T! Great heaven, no! 
dreams all my life.” ; 

“*Better look upon his face now, Sir Malcolm. 
You are the magistrate-in-chief of this county, and 
it may be that you will be asked to gaze upon the 
dead marquis. Better dare the first shock now, un- 
observed, than when scores of inquisitive—perhaps 
suspicious eyes are upon every feature of your face. 
Come, Sir Malcolm—you say that you did not murder 
him.’ 

“*The heaven above us knows that I did not 
murder him,’ exclaimed Sir Malcolm, in anguish of 
spirit. ‘Oh, noble Fitz-Osborn, if your spirit be 
hovering near, bear witness for me before heaven, 
that I took no advantage of you in this dreadful 
matter.’ 

“*The marquis cannot hear you, cannot testify 


It would haunt my 
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in your favour before a jury, Sir Malcolm. Will you 
look upon the dead face ?’ 

“ Ah, Sir Alvick, already you were weaving your 
meshes about your victim, as a poisonous spider 
shackles some miserable, feeble insect with coil upon 
coil of his binding threads, until the uncouth monster 
bas him hard and fast—his helpless prey.” 

“As you think you have me now, young man,” 
sneered the baronet, with a boldness which sprang 
from the rage of guilty despair. “Goon! Finish !” 

“ You are more anxious to hear the end than you 
were to hear the beginning ? Thanks for the com- 
pliment, Sir Alvick,” replied Major Hark Varly, with 
his cold mocking smile. ‘“ We will hasten on. 

“Sir Malcolm, trembling in every limb, was led 
by you to the spot where was stretched the corpse of 
the unfortunate marquis. 

“He shuddered as he gazed upon that pale and 
death-painted face. You, standing somewhat be- 
hind Sir Malcolm, smiled only as fiends may smile 
when a human soul descends from virtue to vice. 
Firm and calm, triumphant, exultant, you rejoiced in 
the horror which chilled the veins of your living 
victim. Hard and merciless, vile, villanous and 
fiendish, you felt no remorse in the presence of your 
dead victim. 

“ Of the latter you had made sure. Of the former 
you were confident you would make certain. 

“*Oh, heavens! Alvick, his wound seems to bleed 
afresh as I stand here,’ groaned Sir Malcolm, who 
saw not the second wound, the fatal wound, whence 
a gush of blouse poured forth and soaked the bandage 
of the first. 

“*Tt is said, Sir Malcolm, that the wounds of the 
murdered bleed afresh ‘when the murderer stands 
near.’ 

“*No—not when the murderer stands near,’ re- 
plied Sir Malcolm. “ When the murderer touches 
the dead! See, your footis against his thigh.’ 

“You started aside, for it was as Sir Malcolm 
said. You, and not. he, were in contact with the 
corpse. 

“ But you replied, quickly : 

“*Weare losing time, Sir Malcolm, and someone 
may chance to pass this way. Get you home, hastily 
and carefully. If you are again forced to gaze upon 
the man you have slain, the trial will not be so hard. 
Away! Leave all to me.’ 

“*May heaven aid you in any troubie as you are 
faithful to me in mine, kinsman ! 

“ With these words solemnly uttered, Sir Maicolm 
hurried away, never suspecting that you and not he 
had slain the unfortunate marquis. 

“You were leftalone, you thought, with your dead 
victim. It did not agree with your desires that the 
death of the marquis should be fixed upon Sir Mal- 
colm. It would have been hard to prove that the 
deed was not a murder, for the kinsmen of the house 
of Fitz-Osborn were powerful, influential, and clung 
to the hereditary family feud. 

‘If Sir Malcolm were accused of slaying the mar- 
quis, too much of your agency in engendering the 
motives which led to the deed might be unearthed. 
Besides, you had, despite your unprincipled heart, a 
haughty reverence for the honour of your family 
name. In all probability you would succeed to the 
title, you would be chief of the name, and that es- 
cutcheon of Ulster must not fall into your possession 
with the stain of convicted murder sprawled upon its 
time-honoured shield by the verdict of a jury. 

“ More than this, other and far less noble motives 
actuated you. You desired to have Sir Malcolm under 
your heel—you intended that your feet should tram- 
ple upon his heart and brain—he should be yours, 
body and mind, will and soul, to be governed wholly, 
resistlessly, by you. 

“The title and estate entailed would, in all pro- 
bability, eventually be yours. But Sir Malcolm 
possessed a princely testamentary property, per- 
sonal wealth which he could bequeath to whom he 
pleased. 

“You were as ambitious as you were avaricious, 
as avaricious as you were unscrupulous, and there 
were no bounds to your wickedness of heart. 

“*So you resolved that while Sir Malcolm should 
writhe with the horror of being branded as a mur- 
derer, the murdered man should be stigmatized as a 
suicide? Your villany had made the marquis most 
wretched while he lived ; your brutality had smitten 
him dead; your fiendish plans demanded that he 
should be insulted in his grave. 

“ You cared nothing because the law of the realm 
declared posthumous and revolting punishment 
should follow the conviction of felo de se. 

“You cared little for all this, Sir Alvick,” said Hark 
Varly, fiercely. “ You deliberately intended that all 
this infamy and outrage should be heaped upon the 
noble body of the dead. 

“ Youpicked up the sword-blade which had snapped 
at its hilt and thrust it into the wound, which had 
been made by Sir Malcolm's weapon; you left it 





there. You placed the sword-hilt in the fast stiffen- 
ing fingers of the dead man’s right hand, and closed 
them upon it, carefully binding them there. You 


drew his dagger from his sheath, thrust it into the 
fatal wound you had made, lifted the dead, limp 
left-hand, clasped the dead, limp fingers around the 
hilt of the dagger, and carefully bound them there 
also 


“ You picked up your own dagger and restored it 
to its sheath, and then you carefully obliterated all 
traces which might betray the fact, that a duel had 
been fought upon that green and velvety sward. You 
swept the grass cunningly over the footprints which 
had been made by the two combatants, as they moved 
here and there in fierce conflict. 

“ While you were at work it began to rain—to rain 
heavily, and you rejoiced, for the flood of rain would 
undoubtedly efface all signs of the late struggle. 

“Half an hour elapsed, and you carefully ap- 
proached your dead victim. You took care to tread 
lightly, though the rain was still falling. You re- 
moved the bandages from the hands of the dead. 

“ The fingers were cold and rigid. As you had 
intended, they had stiffened around the hilt of the 
sword and dagger. 

“There lay your victim. cold, pale, ghastly, and 
drenched by the pelting rain, to all appearance, a 
suicide ! 

“His death-frozen, right hand grasped the hilt 
of the blade which transfixed his breast; his death- 
frozen left hand grasping the hilt of the dagger, 
whose blade and point were in his pulseless heart. 

“ And leaving him thus, Sir Alvick, you stole away, 
like some foul and stealthy beast, leaving its banquet 
upon the dead ; gorged, loathsome, hideous, dreading 
surprisal, but satiated for the time.” 

The tone of the speaker, no less than his fearful 
recital, made the concealed Hugh De Lisle almost 
sick with horror. 

Hark Varly ed a deep, sonorous, and 
flexible voice, which he knew well how to use, and 
its profound intensity of depth and volume, though 
he spoke in subdued and guarded accents, rever- 
‘berated within that small and silent apartment like 
distant, yet distinct thunder-peals, in rapid succes- 
sion. 

At least, so they smote upon the ears of the 4 
palled and guilty baronet of Ulster, who scarcely 
dared to breathe, lest he should groan aloud and so 
confess his crime. 

“The body of the marquis,” continued Hark 
Varly, “was not discovered until two days after, 
when alarm at his unexplained absence from Osborn 
Castle caused anxious search to be made for him 
every where. 

“ Who created the alarm at Osborn Castle? Who 
first inquired there for the marquis, on the very day 
after he had been murdered? Who, but Alvick 
Ulster ?” 

“Tadmit that I called at Osborn Castle, and in- 
quired for Lord Hayward, on the 21st of June,” said 
Sir Alvick. “I wished to place in his hands a cartel 
of defiance, a challeuge from my kinsman, Sir Mal- 
colm Ulster. Lord Hayward, they said, was not at 
home, had not been since the day before. I went 
there again on the same day, and received the same 
answer. I made no secret of my business—ell knew 
why I desired to see him,” 

“ Of course you made no secret of your pretended 
business, for you desired to impress upon the minds 
of all, your utter ignorance of the cause of the ab- 
sence of the marquis. It was very shrewd and 
cunning on your part, Sir Alvick. I cannot assert 
that I know what you forced or influenced Sir Mal- 
colm to do, but it is very easy to imagine what must 
have been your course. 

“No doubt, when you met the miserable baronet, 
after you left the Tangle, you told him thatyou had 
guarded against his detection, and how you had 
done it—concealing from him the fact that your 
dagger had made the second wound, in which you 
told him you had placed the dagger of the marquis.” 

“This man is a magician, or how bas ae read so 
truly the past,” thought Sir Alvick. 

“ No doubt, Sir Alvick, you persuaded him that an 
admirable safeguard against suspicion, in case any 
should arise, would be to open a defiance, speak of it 
in public, send it with much parade to Osborn 
Castle. Atall events, thus the challenge was sent. 

“ The 22nd of June arrived, and the marquis had 
not been seen. 

“Then you posted up in the market-place of 
Ulster borough, with your own hands, Sir Alvick, a 
defiance of Lord Hayward, in the name of Sir Mal- 
colm, daring him to mortal combat and denouncing 
him as a poltroon, if be did not appear within a 
week and meet the challenge, 

“You were not satisfied with this. You rode over 
to Osborn Castle, and nailed a similar defiance and 
depunciation upon the gate of the castle. 

“ Lady Matilda made a great show of indignation ; 





tore down the placard ; trampled upon it; vowed ths; 
if the marquis should fail to ap , and none of his 
kinsmen take the matter in hand, she herself, womay 
though she was, would ride over to Ulster Manor 
and call Sir Malcolm liar and coward to his teeth. | 

“ Very indignant and full of flutter she was—anq q)) 
the time she knew all that had happened—knew thy: 
her husband was dead, but not that Alvick Ulste 
had slain him. Have you, since your happy and, no 
doubt, well-mated marriage, ever told Lady Matild, 
the truth ?” 

“If I had been the criminal you have dared 
assert I was, why should you imagine that she wa, 
not told all this ?” replied the baronet. 

“ Well, perhaps she wastold all. And 
was told nothing, and suspected but part. I do not pre 
tend to know all that has passed een you and 
her virtuous ladyship. I only assert what [ know. 
and what I can prove.” 

“ What he can prove! Great heaven! can he— 
if he can prove a tithe of all that he has asserted__| 
ama doomed man,” thought the startled baronet. 

And so thought Hugh De Lisle, as he remaing: 
fascinated and motionless in his concealment, won 
dering when Hark Varly would cease, and what the 
baronet would do. 

“Lady Matilda,” resumed the soldier, “ whether 
she knew all or not, must have “ers the truth. 
for she knew that the marquis was dead.” 

“ And how had she learned that the marquis was 
dead ?” asked the baronet, carelessly. 

“ Because you had told her, Sir Alvick.” 

“ I ” 

“You; and onthe very night after the death o 
the marquis.” 

The baronet grasped fiercely the carved arms of hir 
oaken chair, so unexpected was this revelation of the 
past—of something he had never s ed was 
known to mortal. He Paaae te regard Hark Varly 
asa demon sent to taunt him. 

“Tt is false, Major Varly,” he said, hoarsely. 

“ My informant——” 

“ Aspa Jarles?” interrupted Sir Alvick, inguir- 


ly. 

5 Alvick, I have not said my informant was 
Aspa Jarles. My informant was very positive in 
saying that, on the evening following the death 
of the uis, you and Lady Matilda met in 
the pasting eR of Osborn Park; and that you, 
fearful no doubt.of being observed—for recent guilt 
made you less bold, more wary than ever, in your 
clandestine meetings with me Matilda—bastily 
said to her, ‘ The uis is dead.’” 

“ Great heaven!” thought the amazed baronet, 
“I whispered the words—those very words, I do 
verily believe—I w them in the summer 
house. Can Lady Matilda have repeated them t 
any living soul? Can it be possible that Lady Ma- 
tilda has been so foolish as to have a confidante? 
She is not a Catholic, or I might fear she had 
entrusted our secrets to a priest. Oh, it is impossi- 
ble that a woman so firm, resolute, self-reliant, s 
pradent, could be such a simpleton as to breathe her 
secrets into the ear of 4 confidante.” 

Sir Alvick might have added, “It is impossible 
that a woman so cunning, so guilty, could have that 
dangerous thing called a confidante ;” but he did not: 
summing up his amazement at the knowledge oi 
Hark Varly with the mental exclamation : 

“ Aspa Jarles, that accursed woman, must have been 
hidden in the summer-house.” ; 

“You said no more at that hurried meeting, Sir 
Alvick. ‘The marquis is dead,’ you whispered 
There were keen ears on the watch, Sir Alvick, and 
then you hurried away. 

“T said that Lady Matilda feigned to be in a great 
flutter of indignation over the placard. She fumed. 
fretted, sobbed, and upbraided, sent right and left 
to this and to that Fi sborn, of near or remote kin 
to the missing and insulted marquis. They hurried 
to Osborn Castle in scores, the relatives of the 
powerful and wealthy marquis; titled and untitled 
knights and squires, poor and rich, went troopivg 
into Osborn Castle, as the Scottish clans rally + 
the call of their chiefs. 

“Among them were bold and brave men, avd 
within a few hours Sir Malcolm, and you, too, Sir 
Alvick, received ascore of ser to mortal com- 
bat, from as many scions of the Fitz-Osborn blood 
and name. 

“Then the Ulsters, high and low, knights and 
squires, and all of your name that could draw * 
sword, hearing of this great rally of the hereditary 
foes of their house, flocked to Ulster Manor, and, for 
time, it seemed as if the sanguinary scenes of five con- 
turies before were to be renewed—the fierce, family 
feud of the days of Henry II., when Irish Ulster 
fought for the King, and Norman Fitz-Osborn for the 
rebellious princes, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard. 

“There were angry words and sharp sword thrusts 
exchanged between the two families that night. 
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wherever @ representative of one met a representa- 
cg the other, but active search for the missing 
marquis was on, and @ sentiment of sudden, 
overpowering horror quelled the angry passions of 
all when the report flashed about, on the morning of 
June the 22nd, that Lord Hayward had committed 
suicide, and that his body, livid and swollen, lay 
vonder in the ‘Iangle, a most ghastly sight to be- 
1" 
oa (To be continued.) 











FACETIZA. 

Potics Noricn.—Any policeman caught in areas 
or other places of cooks’ resort without muzzles 
shall be removed to the negrest station, aud there 
disposed of according to the Act.—Tomahawk. 

A NEW READING. 

How would the following read? 

“Qn the 11th July, at Bollingford Park, Wilts, the 
wife of Sir Anthony Stubbs, of a baronet.” 

Yet this isthe way the leading journals set to 
work, when another baby is addsd to the household 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Why on earth will 
the Times talk about the “ Princess of Wales being 
safely delivered of a Princess?” Is there not the 
word “ daughter” in the English language ?— Toma- 
hawk. 

Tatx about swords into sickles, but what 
is that tothe Marquis of Salisbury, known once as 
“Fighting Bob,” turned peacemaker? The only 
parallel we can think of is ag @nursery gover- 
ness !— Tomahawk. 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY ! 
The public mind must indeed be in a healthy con- 


dition to pay the appearance of such adver- | 
tisements a8 the following, which we quote from the ' 


agony column of the Times 

“ Messrs. 
coming Elections.—The services o' 
principal police officer, &c., &c., can be secured for 
the above. Address Confidential inquiries 
made in England and abroad.” 

Of course, the only object of the advertiser is to 
render assistance in putting a stop to the corrupt 
practices which for so many years have been a dis- 
grace to the country. ' 

How fortunate itis that the morality of our de- 
tective police is such an indisputable fact! Had the 
force ever laid itself open to a charge of want of 
principle or unserupulousness, such an announcement 
as the foregoing might have created an uncomfort- 
able impression.— Tomahawk. 


AN AGREEABLE SURPRISE.—Some of the news- 
papers comment with surprise on the “modesty” of 
Sir Robert Napier. They seem to have fancied 


that the victory of Arrogie must necessarily have 
made the hero arrogant.— Punch. 


4 “DERRY” DOWN DITTY. 

Says Hardy, “I know not, when Calcraft we lose, 

Where to look for another to put in his shoes.” 

Says Dizzy, “ Be easy, the right one to fill 

Such a vacancy, sure, is Suspensory Bill!” 

Says Sir Stafford, “I wish ere the old man d 

He would give us just one parting touch of his art : 

I'd spend the last sixpence we had in the till, 

If he'd string up John Bright and Suspensory Bill !” 
Punch. 








EXQUISITE HOMAGE TO A LION. 

Of course, when Sir Robert Napier visited the Crys- 
tal Palace there was tremendous cheering, and— 

“ The two bands, accompanied by the Great Organ, 
at the same time played ‘See the Conquering en 
Comes,’”” 

_ This was a truly British, straightforward, and ex- 
plicit demonstration of merited homage, honest and 
hearty, if a little adipous. A more refined and de- 
licate, because at first sight not quite so flattering 
e mpliment was paid, in the course of @ musical per- 
‘ormance, to the victor of Theodore, when Signor 
Poli sang the famous air from Handel’s Samson, be- 
ginning with the words : ; 

“ Honour and arms scorn such a foe ;” 
_As whom, one naturally asks, if not the late King 
of Abyssinia? ‘The song continues— 
“ Poor , 
To conquer thee, 
Or glory in thy overthrow; 
Vanquish a slave that is half-slain! 
Y So mean a triumph I disdain.” 
: To anybody whose sensibilities are but commonly 
ree e a considered as sung in 
onoul Robe may appear an example 
°! curious infelicity. pe nicer cunat the re 
uisite subtlety of a reticence which may be ima- 
“ned to suggest that the foe with whom that t 
seneral had to contend was not the miserable Theo- 
dore, but the nature of his country, with the ob- 





{ 
Private Inquiry Ofce—The forth- | 
f Mr, ———., late 


stacles which it opposed to an invader. Otherwise | 
one would think that “ Honour and Arms” had been | 
selected for the occasion of Wednasday’s fée at the | 
Crystal Palace by some sly member of the Jamaica | 
Committee'and the Peace Society, or at least that 
py had fallen into the hands of the Philistines. 


“Grvz a Do@ a Bap Nams.”—Suppose while 
Mayne’s order continues in force we were to christen 
the Police * Muzzle-Loaders.”—Punch. 

DIFFICULT TO PLEASE. 


(enultingly) “ Beautiful, promising wea- 





Landlord 
ther, Mr. Oloverdale!’ 
British Farmer: “ Ah, we shan't hev’ any nice 
mouldy hay for the cows this year! !”— Punch. 
EE 
THE BANKER AND THE COBBLER. 
A COBBLER, poor, but well-content 
With what he daily earned and 
Was ever in such merry plight, 
He laughed and sang from morn till night. 
ote pk regpe neighbour—he, 
er rich, of high degree, 

With all the Noceise he 
By day or night had little rest. 
His sleep was small and seldom deep, 
(For care and gout are foes to sleep,) 
And if, sometimes, at morning’s brink 
The banker chanced to get a wink, 
His matin nap was never long— 
The cobbler woke him with his song ! 
Full oft he wished, with many a sigh, 
That sleep were something one might buy. 
Like bread—or other household stuff— 











That he for once might have enough. 

At last the banker—fain to learn 
The secret he could not discern— 
Why Crispin, poor as poor could be, 
Was ever in such merry glee, 
Addressed him thus: “ Now, tell me what 
Your last‘year’s cobbling may have brought ?” 
“ Faith !” said the man, and doffed his hat— 
“T never thought so far as that! 
A year !—’twould be a mighty pile! 
I reckon in a different style ; 
I take what comes to hand—enough 
For daily bread—thongh times are tough !"” 
“ Indeed !” the banker said, * then, pray. 
Tell me how much you earn a-day ?” 
“ Why,” said the cobbler, “that, you see, 
Is just as work may chance to be ; 
My = would reach a fine amount, 
But holidays for nothing count ; 
I wonder why such days were made ; 
They cost mé, sir, a deal of trade; 
And all to please the parson’s Saints.” 
The banker smiled at these complaints, 
(His mirth unable to command,) 
And dropt @ purse into his hand. 
“ Three Gendeed pounds—take that, my friend, 
And to your troubles put an end!” 
The grateful cobbler takes the prize, 
And counts the coins with glistening eyes ; 
He thought the sum in worth 
The richest mine in al) the earth! 
He takes it home with careful stealth, 
And snugly hides his shining wealth. 
But soon the man begins to chafe 
For fear his riches are not safe ; 
In short, intent to guard his store, 
The cobbler laughed and sung no more ' 
At last, worn out with mental pain, 
He takes the treasure back again ; 
With many thanks restores the pelf — 
“*T will do for you—but, for myself, 
The gold I can’t afford to keep ; 
I much prefer my songs and sleep!" J.J. 8. 





GEMS. 


Ox! what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive. 
TAkx care not to go to the brink of vice, lest you 
fall down the precipice. 
THERE never was a wiser maxim than that of 
Franklin, “ Nothing is cheap that we do not want.” 
CaLumny is like the brands flying from a large 
fire, which quickly go out if you do not blow them. 
To be ised or blamed by an incompetent or 
uncandid judge, may give a momentary pain, but 
ought not te make one unhappy. 
ee 


Tue Dog Tax.—Some time since informations 
were laid at the Bicester Petty Sessions against five 
persons, farmers, drovers, &c.,.for keeping dogs 
without a‘licence. The defendants were each fined 
2l. 5s. Atarecent Petty Sessions held at Chipping 
Norton, five informations were laid for a similar 











breach of the Excise laws. One of the delinquents 
was fined 2/., and the others 35s. each. One person 
stated in defence that the dog followed hig trap 
when on the Banbury-road, and he had kept it ever 
since to find the owner. It was fully explained to de- 
fendant that, though he was not the owner, if he kept 
a dog at all without a licence, he was responsible 
The Inland Revenue have given instructions to 
supervisors all over the country, to lay informations 
in every case where a dog is kept for which no 
licence is granted. . The full penalty is 5/. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Iv the air of a crowded apartment is conducted 
through water, so much animal matter is collected in 
the water as to occasion a speedy putrefactive fer- 
mentation, with a disgusting odour. 

Minzrat Om as A Destroyer or Inszcrts, &c. 
—Petrolenm oil, especially in the crude state, is found 
in France to be of great value in destroying insects 
—slugs, ants, caterpillars, and other mischievous 
creatures. The petroleum is mixed with water, in 
the proportion of from an ounce to half an ounce to a 
pint of water in ordinary cases, but when applied to 
fruit trees or delicate plants the quantity of the oil is 
still farther diminished. A very weak solution, ap 
plied to cherry trees with a watering-pot, is 
said. to. be completely efficacious against the 
ver blanc or larve of the cockchafer. A strong 
solution, poured into the holes and down walls in- 
fested by insects, is said to killthem rapidly. An- 
other application of the solution is to rid dogs and 
other animals of parasites, but the parts must be 
rubbed with soap a few minutes after the solution 
has been applied. An agriculturist in the Aube says 
that the rats and mice with which his cellar had 
been infested, all quitted it when some petroleum 
was stored there, and that his garden was cleared of 
slugs by watering with the rinsings of petroleum 
casks. 

SSS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AccorpIne toa return recently issued there are 
now from 12,000 to 20,000 more paupers in England 
and Wales than there were twelve months ago. 

Str Ropert Naprer has been created a peer by 
the title of Baron Napier of Magdala. No title could 
have or has a higher origin. 

Kina Tueopore’s Onaresr.—The favourite 
charger of King Theodore is a miserable little wretch 
of a horse. Its only claim to the name of acharger 
is, that it asks sixpence a head of every one to see it. 


In a paper recently read by Mr. Solly he stated 
that there were 10,000 public-houses and beershops 
in London, and that if placed in a line they would 
extend thirty-three miles! 

BABY-FARMING.—A ‘“baby-farmer” in Bethnal- 
green has been committed to Newgate, on the verdict 
of a coroner’s jury, to take her trial for killing, by 
“neglect and starvation,” a child entrusted to her 
care. 


Pusuic Statuzs.—The House of Commons has 
ordered the removal of the unsightly statue of Sir 
Robert Peel from Palace-yard, and the notorious effigy 
of the Duke of Wellington, opposite Apsley House, is 
threatened, as well as a few other of the abominable 
subscription statues which disfigure London. 

Voutunteer Rirte Matou.—In the simultaneous 
rifle match between the volunteers of Great Britain, 
Australia, and Canada, the principal prize has been 
taken by private Lynch, a member of a Sydney 
corps. He obtained 155 points; while Sergeant 
Martin, of the Manchester rifles, obtained 153, and 
Captain Fenton, also of Manchester, scorod 151. 

SuMMER AND WINTER TEMPERATURE.—A very 
warm summer is likely to be accompanied with 
a cold winter; and in general, if we have any 
long period of cold weather, we may expect a simi- 
lar period at a higher temperature. Usually, how- 
ever, in the same locality, the relative distribution 
over summer and winter undergoes comparatively 
small variations; therefore, every point of the globe 
has an average climate, though it is occasionally 
disturbed by different atmospheric changes. 

EXCAVATIONS AT Pompgit.—The excavations, 
which are being carried on with great activity at 
Pompeii, have brought to light two very interesting 
specimens of ancient art, namely, two fresco por- 
traits, situated under a portico of the Via Stabiana 
They are believed to be the master and mistress of 
the house. The man wears the toga of magistrate, 
and the woman. is represented in the attitude of a 

erson reflecting about what she is to write, for she 
os a style in her right hand and is about to carry it 
to her lips, while in her left she holds the writing 
tablets. Both the portraits are well executed. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P.—You are indeed impatient; we answered your 
queries in No. 271. 

R. R. S.—The foreman being the agent of the master, the 
latter is clearly liable. 

E.Lex.—A virtuous mind resemblesa fountain ; it is clear, 
gentle, and sweet, rich, harmless, and innocent. 

Lovuisr C.—Wash the hair frequently, and use no oil or 
pomatam,; by this means it will become gradually lighter. 

M. A.—Samuel Webbe, the musical composer, author of 
“Glorious Apollo,” was born in 1740, and died in 1817. 

Hevena.—Wash the head with a little warm vinegar and 
water, which will remove the ill effects you speak of. 

Youne Moruer.—Your better course would be to apply to 


the parish authorities, who would lose no time in endeavour- | 


iug to discover your worthless husband. 

A Poor Woman.—The property cannot be sold without the 
sisters’ consent; the brother having died intestate, each 
sister is entitle! to au equal share. 

A Susscriser.—A man who marries a widow is not liable 
to the debts of his wife's former husband; ouly to the debts 
contracted during the period of her widowhood. 

E. Encianp.—You have behaved very foolishly, and by a 
marriage with your old sweetheart would certainly be 
legally liable to an action for breach of promise. 

Portry.—" The Last Ories of a Broken Heart,” by A. C.; 
and “My Mother,” by William, we are compelled to decline 
with thanks, as unsuitable to our colamns. 

Lovtsa.—The musical canon, “ Von nobis, Domine!" (“ Not 
unto us, O Lord!") sang a8 a grace at public feasts, was 
composed by W. Bird, in 1618. 

Firz-Hexey.—Polysyllables adopted whole from the Greek 
or Latin into English, have generally the Latin accent; that 
is, if the penultimate be long, the accent is on it. 

Ksaz Rexiaw.—Logwood and green copperas are com- 
monly used to make a black dye; but the colour will be im- 
proved by first boiling the articles in a decoction of galls and 
alder bark. 


383 | 


| he was the god of gates and avenues, and in that character 
held a key in his right hand, and a rod in his left, to sym- 
bolize his opening and ruling the year; sometimes he bore 
the number 300 in one hand, und 65 in the other, the num- 
ber of its days. At other times he was represented with 
| four heads, and placed in a temple with four equal sides, a 
door and three windows on each side, as emblems of the 
four seasons, and the twelve months over which he presi- 
ded. January was added to the Roman calendar by Numa, 
| 718B.c. He placed it about the winter solstice, and made 
it the first month, because Janus was supposed to preside 
over the beginning of all business. In 1751, the nd 
in England was ordered to begin on January Ist, ins of 
March 25th. 

Duncan.—The Test Act was a statute of Charles II., direct- 
ing all officers, civil and military, under ;government, to re- 
ceive the sacrament according to the forms of the Church 
| of England, and to take the oaths against transubstantiation, 
, and was enacted 1673. The Test, and Corporation Acts 
were repealed by statute in 1828. 

J. M. D.~—1. Under the circumstances stated it is custo- 
mary for the employ i the pay t of wages 
for a reasonable time; he cannot, however, be legally com- 

lied so to do. 2 The number of hours having been 

oolishly omitted in the agreement, would be regulated by 
the custom of the trade. 

Caxton.—Copper-plate printing was first invented in Ger- 
Many about a.D. 1450, and rolling-presses for working the 
plates about 1545. In 1819 a mode of engraving on soft 
steel was invented in Philadelphia, which, when hardened, 
will multiply copper-plates and fine impressions indefi- 

nitely. 
| Jerrreys.—Mont Blanc, in the Swiss‘Alps, is the highest 
mountain in Europe, being 15,781 feet above the level of the 
| sea. The summit was first reached by Saussure, aided by a 
guide named Balma, in 1787. Mr. John Auldjo, and Mr. 

(afterwards Sir Charles) Fellows, published illustrated ac- 

counts of their ascents in 1827. The summit was attained 

by Dr. Hamel (when three of his guides perished) in 1820. 
FLeetwoop.—The process of bleaching is performed in 

the following manner: Mix $ lb. of chloride of lime in 6 gal- 
| lons of boiling water; let it remain several days, when the 
| lime will settle at the bottom; then take 6 pails of cold 

water, and add 1 gallon of the clear liquid, taking care not 
| to stir up the lime, or it will burn the material to be bleached ; 
place it in the liquid, and let it remain a few hours; weil 
| rinse in cold water afterw: 
Lucy. 
} A little dewdrop that doth lie 
! Deep in the heart of some fair rose, 


That comes in earnest purity 
Down to the earth at even close. 


Above it stands each angel star, 

With tranquil eyes serenely bright ; 
So is it safe, as dewdrops are, 

Through the dim watches of the night; 


Till fires the sun heaven's orient dome 
With opal flakes of kindling flame, 
And woo’s it to his own fair home, 
That home in heaven whence it came. 


Such, such to me thou dost appear, 

In this dark world of doubt and gloom ; 
Too pure to feel a sinful fear, 

Too bright to link with sinful doom. J. H. 


Lrxcoty.—The learning which makes us acquainted with 
ourselves, with the faculties of the human mind, with divine 
truth, which is plainly revealed, with its power on the mind 
and heart, with the concatenations of cause and effect, and 
to understand our every-day duty, which grows out of our 











Wattoy.—Eels are most easily taken on hot 
nights, when they feed greedily, but they ure in season 
most of the year. Garden worms, or lob worms, are the best 
baits. 

H. Owen.—Suspension of arms, means a short truce 
which contending parties agree upon, iu order to bury their 
dead, without danger or molestation, to wait for succours, or 
to receive instractions from a superior authority. 

Hetuice. —Ballet is a theatrical representation of some 
story or fable, by means of dancing or metrical action, ac- 
companied with music. In Enyland, the second or conciud- 
ing piece of the evening's entertainment at the Italian Opera 
is generally a ballet. 

L. L.—Nitric acil is a compound of nitrogen and oxygen, 
formerly called aqua fortis, tirst obtained in a separate state 
by Raymond Lally, an alchemist, a.p. 1287; but we are in- 
debted to Cavendish, Priestley, and Lavoisier for our present 
knowledge of its properties. 

Mark.— When a landlord has given a tenant notice to quit, 
and the tenant continues in possession after the notice, and 
nothing is done to show that a new tenancy is created, the 
landlord cannot distrain for rent said to be due after the no- 
tice expired. 

Asniz.—Archbishops and bishops bear their paternal 
arms impaled with the arms of their respective sees, the 
arms of the see being placed on the dexter side. The wives 
of these dignitaries derive no rank or dignity from the eccle- 
siastica! position of their husbands. 

Frora.—The true felicity of life is to be free from pertur- 
bations, to understand our duties towards heaven and man, 
to enjoy the present without any anxious dependence ou 
the future; not to amuse ourselves with either hopes or 
fears, but to rest satistied with what we have. 

A. G.—The Medital Benevolent College at Epsom, in 
Sarrey, was opened in 1855, by the Prince Consort; sub- 
scriptions began in 1851. It provides an asylum for twenty 
pensioners, male and female; forty foundation scholars 
«sons of medical mn) are fed, clothed, and educated. 

Feiuix.—The Poor Law Board consists of several high 
ofticers of State, but is practically managed by a president 
and vice-president, who have the coutrol of the workhouses 
and the guardians of the poor. It annually submits to Pare 
liament a general report of its proceedings. 

W. Morce.—For rheumatism, bruise well 2 cloves of garlic 
and 1 drachm of gum ammonia; mix it up with a little 
water, and make it into pills, one of which must be taken 
night and morning; whil. tuking these, drink a strong sas- 
sufras tea, keeping the teapot constantly filled with chips. 

Cornetius.—January, the first month in our year, derives 
its pame from Janus, a divinity among the carly Romans; 


wants, and the wants of those about us, is a far superior 
lea. to that which only enables us to call things by dif- 
ferent names, without giving us a knowledge of their quali- 
ties, either for good or evil. 

Martin.—Jesuit's bark was called by the Spaniards fever- 
wood, and was discovered, it is said, by a Jesuit, about 1535. 
Its virtues were not generally snown till 1633, when it cured 
the lady of the Viceroy at Peru of fever. The Jesuits gave 
it to the sick, hence its name. It was sold at one time for 
its weight in silver, and was introduced into France in 1649. 
lt is said to have cured Louis XIV. of fever when he was 
dauphin; it came into general use in 1680. Sir Hans Sloane 
introduced it here about 1700. 

Grorce.—The first military order of Knights Templars 
was founded in a.v. 1118, by Baldwin, the second King of 
Jerusalem. The Templars were numerous in several coun- 
tries, and came to England in 1185, Their wealth having 
excited the cupidity of the French kings, the order was sup- 
pressed by the couucil of Vienna, and part of its revenues 
were bestowed upon other orders in 1312. Numbers of the 
order were burned alive and hanged in 1310, and it suffered 
great persecations throughout Europe, The Grand-Master 

olay was burnt alive in Paris in 1314. 

Craries.—Oovenanters was @ name particularly applied 
to those persons who, in the reign of Charles L, took the 
solemn league and covenant, thereby mutually engaging to 
stand by each other, in opposition to the projects of the 
King; it was entered into in 1638. The covenant or league 
between England and Scotland was adopted and solemnly 
received by the parliament in 1643, and was accepted by 
Charles IL, in 1650, but was repudiated by him ou his re- 
storation in 1661, when it was declared to be illegal, and 
copies of it were ordered to be burnt all over England. 

James.—William Pitt, Earl of Chatham (called the Great 
Commoner), was born November 15, 1708, andjentered Par- 
liament in 1735. He became Secretary of State, but virtually 
the Premier, in the Devonshire Administration, November, 
1756, aud Secretary in the Newcastle Administra 
January, 1757, In 1766 he became Premier, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Earl of Chatham, which Lord Chesterfield called 
“a full upstairs.” He opposed the taxation of the American 

lonies, but d against the recoguition of their inde- 
pendence. He died in 1778. 

A Constant Beaper.—To make an Molian harp, make a 
box of thin deal of a length exactly corresponding to the 
wiudow iu which it is intended to be placad, four or five 
inches in depth, and five or six inches in width; glue on it, 
atthe extremities of the top, two pieces of oak, about 
aniuoh high, and a quarter of an inch thick, to serve as 
| bridges for the striugs; and inside at each end glue two 
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ustrament must be exposed to the win. 
a window partly 2 and to increase the force of the — 
rent of air, either the door of the room or an opposite win. 
dow should be open. 
of the annual ro -match upon 


's Coat and Badge, as follows: 
on first anniver. 


L, gave a 

to be rowed for by six 

young watermen in honour of the day, and bequeathed a; 
is death a sum of money, the interest of w was to be 
appropriated annually, for éver, to the same purpose. The 
candidates start, at a given signal, at that time of the tide 
when the current is stron against them, and row from 
the Old Swan, London Bridge, to the White Swan, at Chel- 
82a. 


Iva Batstot.—To make toffy, puta quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter into a brass skillet; as soon as it is 
just melted, add a pound of brown sugar, ier Very gently 
stirred over a clear fire, till a little of the mixture, dropped 
into cold water, will break between the teeth without ad. 
hering to them; when it has boiled to this point, it must be 

ured out immediately, orit will burn ; the grated rind of g 
jemon added when the toffy is half done, improves it; 
some almonds may be added, by blanching them first, 
which is done by putting them into boiling water fora short 
time, when the outside skin will peel off ; then break them 
in half and drop them into the toffy while it is warm; if 
aeeee out upon a buttered dish, when cold it can be raised 
rom it 4 

Jouta.—Pitcairn’s Island is a small island in the Pacific 
Ocean, said to have been discovered by Pitcairn in 1768, 
seen by Cook in 1773, and since noted for colonized 
by ten mutineers from the ship Bounty; they remained 
known to England until discovered accidentally in 1814. 
ship nearing the island was hailed by a swarthy youth in 
the lish language, when it appeared that the mutineers, 
soon @ settling there, had married some black women 
from a neighbouring island, and had become a singularly 
well-conducted community, under the care of the principal 
mutineer. As their numbers increased, island proved in- 
capable of their support. Through their priest they obtained 
a0 or a = oglish be ei Bescon removed 

em with a eir property to Norfo! sland, prepared 
previously for their reception. . 


Laura, tall, dark, aid very good looking. Respondent 
must not be more than twenty-three. 

Enity, medium height, dark, and thoroughly domestica- 
pec Respondent mast be fair, good loo and rather 


Lizzie P., thirty, 
good and domes ent must be about 
the same age, and fond of home; & tradesman preferred. 

Grace Campen, eighteen, medium height, dark eyes, brown 
hair, thoroughly domesticated, musical and a good linguist. 
<< - aeemae must be older, good temp:red, and respect- 
able. 

Sty Boots, eighteen, 5 ft. 1 in., dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
and slight figure, very fond of music, domesticated, and will 
have a little money. Respondent must be of respectable 
—a disposition, and have au income of not less 

an q 


Exiza and Anviz.—“ Eliza,” twenty-two, tall, fair, and of 
an amiable and loving disposition. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and fond of masic. “ Annie,” seventeen, brown 
eyes, 5 ft. 4in., fond of home and music, Respondent must 
be tall, and about twenty. 

H. N. and Harper Jace.—“H. N.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 7in., 
fair, blue eyes, fond of music, and has a good salary. Re- 
spondent must be about the same age. “ Harpy Jack,” nine- 
teen, 5ft. 6 in., dark black eyes, goo.! looking, and a trades- 
man’s son, will have 700/. when of age. Reapondents must 
be good looking, and fond of music. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Prowic is responded to by—“ Clara.” 
Epwaro 8. by—“A. R. G.,” dark, 
ladylike, isa superior musician; and—“ 

tall, handsome, dark curly hair, with good prospects. 

Arraur Henry by—‘Jeauy,” tall, dark, and a trades- 
man's daughter. 

B. by—“ Maggie,” medium height, light brown hair and 
es, and the daughter of a tradesman. 

Gunes by—* E. Hatton,” seventeen, fair, fond of home, 
and has a small income. 

Hetuice E. by—“ William A.,” medical student, gentle- 
manly appearance, dark hair, blue eyes, 5 ft. 7 in., foad of 
home, and music, 

Maup by—“A. E. O. Cambridge,” twenty-seven, a clerk, 
5ft. 5in., fair, income 90/., and good ex: 3. 

E. C. M. by—" Merry Maria,” twenty, affectionate, fond of 
home, dark hair, and blue eyes, a Wesleyan; and— 
“M.S. M.,” twenty-eight, a Wesleyan. 

8S. A. M. by—“ Emily,” thirty-sight, dark hair, mediam 
height, well educated, genteel, very affectionate, and has 4 
comfortable home. 


Part LXIIL, ror Avevst, 1s Now Reavy. Paice 64. 
*,* Now Ready, Vou. & of Tas Loxypox Reaver. Prics 
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Also, the Tit.e and [vox to Vo. X. Brice Ove Pesst. 
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medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, a 
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N.B.—Corresroxoents mest Appress rier Lerrers TO 
the Eorrok or “Tae Loxoos Keaper,” 334, Strand, W.O. 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 
hauhen are sent to woluftiarily, authors should retain 
copies. ; > 


Loudou: Priutad aut Pablisued for the Proprietor, ai /« 
Strand, by J. Wartsos. 








